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HOLLYWOOD HEEDS THE THUNDER 


Bewildered by the Widespread Crusade for Cleaner Pictures, the Film Centre Now Listens to 
Main Street and, Contrite as Never Before, Accepts the Verdict of Its New Censor 


By DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL 
HOLLY Woop. 

RITICISM of indecency in motion 
pictures, once carried on by isolated 
groups but now a national barrage 
from church, civic and educational 
organizations, has left Hollywood scared, 
and silent, and pure. The worst of the 
cannonading is over, the industry hopes, 
but the studios remain a bit shocked, con- 
siderably bewildered, and openly contrite. 

For a time nearly every express plane 
from New York brought the negative of 
a film rejected by the censors or by the 
distributing concerns.. Several million 
dollars is tied up in pictures that must be 
altered or perhaps written off as loss. 

Production of pictures, halted during 
the period of greatest surprise and con- 
fusion, has begun again. But itis not 
the old type of production, and it is not 
attended by the fanfare of press agents’ 
trumpets. It is production on the defen- 
sive. Writers are concocting new and 
blameless scenes to be injected into films 
hurled back at producers. Directors are 
reassembling their casts to photograph 
portions of stories to make them conform 
to the new consciousness. Producers are 
issuing strict orders, and without the 
wink that accompanied such orders be- 
fore, that offensive lines and situations 
in scenarios must come out. 

The minute a writer finishes a scenario 
for a new or remade film, the material 
is dispatched to the office of Will H. Hays 
for an official ruling which is taken as 
final. Hollywood, as represented by the As- 
sociation of Motion Picture Producers, has 
now definitely become second in command 
to the New York and parent organization, 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributers of America, which has given the 
Hays office virtually dictatorial powers. 

Until this crisis, Hollywood felt that it 
was head man of the industry, which has 
three divisions: production, distribution 
and exhibition. The studios, operated 
mostly by vice presidents, were curiously 
out of touch with public feeling. Execu- 
tives read what the trade papers said and 
what the New York critics thought, ignor- 
ing the opinion and even the box-office 
receipts of the small towns. Hollywood 


. é 
“Hollywood Is Carefully Scrutinizing Every Foot of Film.” 


was concerned only with the receipts on 
Broadway, forgetting that production cost 
comes from the cities and profits from 
the towns. 

When the protests began to mount and 
most of Hollywood ignored them, the New 
York men found it necessary to assert 
themselves. They are the presidents and 
the salesmen of the picture companies. 
They are in touch not only with Broad- 
way but with the country at large. They 
recognized, when the crisis arrived, that 
a single studio, with a single off-color 
picture, might plunge the $2,500,000,000 
industry into a morass of political censor- 
ship and sectarian boycott, with bank- 


ruptcy for many the inescapable result. 


They therefore took the matter of judg- 
ment out of Hollywood’s hands. 

In its new rdéle of straw-boss, taking 
orders, Hollywood is leaning over back- 
ward to stand erect. It has discarded, 
out of hand, film stories that would have 
been acceptable a few months ago. It 
has sent back some to the writers for 
new versions, and has put away others in 
the secret belief that the barrage will 
pase and that theatre audiences will again 

” 


want their drama a little more elemental. 
Hollywood somehow cannot get over 
the idea that this crusade may be a tem- 
porary gesture. But, for the present, cir- 
cumspection is the practice. Every foot of 
film is being carefully scrutinized. Noth- 
ing is to reach a hypercritical public that 
in any way can be questioned. Hollywood 
has become militantly virtuous. 
sss 
OLLYWOOD, when scared, is some- 
thing like a herd of elephants hav- 
ing a simultaneous chill. Usually 
the chill passes quickly. Hollywood has 
found it easy in the past to meet criticism 
by enunciating, and later amplifying, a 
code of ethics—and then proceeding 
blithely to ignore the code. Equipped with 
this guide to movie morals, Hollywood has 
had a shield behind which it could stand 
in the face of sporadic attacks. 
But this present assault has found it 


applied only to specified films and some- 
times even reacted favorably for the pro- 
ducer because of the fact that for many 
persons forbidden fruits are sweet, to- 


day’s threat is of a general boycott of 
all films until their moral tone improves. 

The threat is one which calls for a 
showdown. The industry’s most vital spot 
—the pocketbook nerve—has proved vul- 
nerable now; the practice of purity is in- 
dicated. And Hollywood is too big, too 
competitive and too impetuous ever to do 
anything by halves. 

ses 

ROM the days of the despised nickel- 

odeon the cinema has risen to a 

point where, even in these lean days, 
millions of Americans depend on it for 
the major part of their entertainment. 
Tickets sold each week number 72,000,000. 
In the populous centres 110 floridly mag- 
nificent temples, each seating in excess 
of 3,000 people, have become almost civic 
institutions. Of proportionate importance 
among the 19,311 motion-picture theatres 
of the land are 1,975 converted store 
buildings at the crossroads, accommodat- 
ing from 100 to 200 patrons seated on 
undertakers’ ‘chairs. All of them, the 
vast palaces and the stove-heated stores, 
form a vital element in our national life. 
More people go to the movies than go to 
church or school, vastly more than buy 
books or magazines. 

Thirty thousand people are employed 
in Hollywood on production; more than 
260,000 others are at work throughout 
America in theatres, distributing agencies 
and associated businesses. Every year 
78,000 stories are submitted and read, to 
provide the 550 features made in Holly- 
wood. Every year, too, the industry pays 
$100,000;000 “in taxes and spends $100,- 
000,000 on advertising. Two hundred ac- 
credited correspondents for newspapers, 
syndicates and magazines, earning their 
living in Hollywood, 2,000 more coming 
to Hollywood in a single year to write 
special stories, testify to the world’s in- 
terest in the motion-picture capital. 

What happens in Hollywood, therefore, 


._ is not only intrinsically important be- 


cause of the magnitude and vast ramifi- 
cations of the interests. involved, but it 
happens in a full blaze of publicity. Holly- 
wood has never hidden its light under a 


‘bushel, and when tribulation comes it can- 


not take refuge in the cellar while the 
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storm blows over. It has to take 
the world into its confidence, or 
go through the motions of doing 
so. It has to go on producing, for 
if it stops grinding out films it will 
stop taking in dollars. 

But what kind of films, now that 
organizations all over the land have 
threatened to boycott the theatres, 
good films as well as bad, if in- 
decency and vulgarity .are not 
weeded out? What is decency and 
what is vulgarity? How far is it 
safe to go? What does the public 
want? These are the questions 
that Hollywood is asking teday. In 
seeking the answers it is necessary 
to consider the background of the 
past two decades. 

eee 
T took the motion picture twenty 
years to pass from a mechanical 
novelty to a recognized medium 
of entertainment. At first its ac- 
tors were often those who could not 
make good on the legitimate stage. 
Now the pictures, with their lavish 
spending power, can shop on Broad- 
way and buy the best names and 
most glittering reputations. But 
with growth have come responsibil- 
ities. 

A few years ago a series of unfor- 
tunate scandals broke on the front 
pages of the nation’s newspapers. 
A stern questioning of film morals 
began. Stringent, even radical, re- 
form by law seemed imminent. The 
censorship situation in many States 
became acute. New York passed a 
control measure at the suggestion 
of Governor Miller. Seven other 
States followed. It appeared that 
there would be at least forty-eight 
State censor boards, each with its 
own peculiar ideas. The leaders of 
the industry became frantic. 

To stave off disaster and to give 
a flavor of importance and respec- 
tability to a business that in the 
public mind seemed to lack these 
qualities the producers took action. 
They put on their payroll Mr. 
Hays, a man who had served in a 
President’s Cabinet and was also 
nationally famous as a great con- 
ciliator. 

Since that auspicious day no dis- 
cussion of the higher implications 
of motion pictures has been com- 
plete without a word from Mr. 
Hays. In the public eye he has 
been the czar of the motion-picture 
industry. Actually, up to the pres- 
ent crisis, his influence has been 
small compared with his reputa- 
tion. Hays pronunciamentos and 
Hays promises, at first taken seri- 
ously, soon b to bers 


Hollywood Has Been So Dazzled by Its Own Glamour— 


public, did not always sway pro- 
ducing policies. 

Used by the industry as a ‘‘trou- 
ble shooter,”” Mr. Hays convinced 
national, State and municipal 
bodies of the unwisdom of censor- 
ship, of high taxes and of reforms 
that might stifle an infant art in 
its cradle. It is significant that 
since his accession to cinematic 
czardom not one major reform or 
censorship measure has become 
law. 

Behind this facade the industry 
went on making about the kind of 
films it thought would pay best. In 
1927 the kisses became so long and 
the orgies so spectacular that a 
Federal censorship seemed in the 
offing. Mr. Hays came to the res- 
cue with the first production code, 
which could be crystallized into 
eleven ‘‘don’ts’’ and twenty-six ‘‘be 
carefuls,’’ It was piously embraced 
and signed by every major producer 
in Hollywood. Had it been adhered 
to, it would have made impossible 
the outraged cries of today. As a 
guide to conduct and good taste it 
was a masterpiece. But it was 
honored in the breach. 

In 1930 a second reform wave got 
under way. Stars had been devel- 
oped who depended on a rather 
crude sort of glamour for their pop- 
ularity, and the facts of life were 
frankly dealt with in such films as 
“The Divorcée,”’ ‘“‘Anna Christie,”’ 
‘‘Her Unborn Child,”’ “‘Illicit’’ and 
‘‘Paid.’’ The public rained silver 
into the box-office windows but the 
defenders of the public’s morals re- 
belled. Again Mr. Hays moved into 
action. The code was rewritten and 
readopted. Again the motion-pic- 
ture industry promised, with tears 
in its eyes (some of them later 
turned out to be of the glycerine 
variety), to be good. : 


ees 
came the wave of gangster 
films, and for a third time Mr. 
Hays induced the producers to 
bind themselves to a code. This 
code was not made public. Mr. 
Hays’s advisers pointed out that too 


many promises might be as bad as/. 


none at all. . 
Again the criticism diminished, 
and after a while the producers 
once more became bolder. Vulgarity 
entered the films. Lines tended to 
become suggestive, risqué and 
downright indecent. Studios dis- 
covered the “formula story,’’ which 
consisted simply of introducing 
salacious situations in order to 
cover up the weakness of plot. This 
was economical, since bad plots are 





of the inner circle, mere forms. No 
one in Hollywood questioned Mr. 
Hays’s sincerity; it was his obvious 
zeal for good works and high ideals 
that made him valuable. But these 
qualities, while they impressed the 





heaper than good ones. Tags from 
smoking-car stories were skillfully 
injected. 

When the censors protested they 
were told that no one with an in- 
nocent mind would see anything 
wrong. As time went on the pro- 





ducers found it necessary, in view 
of the competition, to increase the 
strength of their injections of vul- 
garity and salaciousness. 


HIS period was not without its 
censorships. A single Holly- 
wood producing firm spends 

$500,000 a year in revising pictures 
for censored territory. But such 
censorships were far from con- 
certed. Colonel Jason S. Joy, who 
for several years was censor con- 
tact for the Hays office, explains it 
thus: 

“‘New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Kansas have 
State censors and 133 important 
cities have their own boards. Fior- 
ida accepts New York’s rulings. In 
Massachusetts there are the old 
blue laws, which virtually censor 
films. Nothing can be shown on the 
screen on Sunday that is illegal to 
be done on Sunday. Once we 
thought we had this settled by prov- 
ing that we never make pictures on 
Sunday in Hollywood and that the 
kiss on the screen really took place 
on Thursday. Finally, they made 
the ruling. 

“Generally large cities control the 
States they dominate. That is not 
true in Texas, where Houston, Fort 





Worth, El Paso and Dallas have in- 
dividual boards; these boards sel- 
dom agree on anything and so the 
rest of the State ignores the whole 
matter. 

“Most censors are under police 
direction. Some have club women. 
Atlanta assigns an assistant li- 
brarian. Political censors have 
never aided in getting better pic- 
tures. They never make construc- 
tive suggestions, limiting them- 
selves to what cannot be done. They 
are rarely, if ever, picked because 
of constructive ability. 

“There are many freak rulings by 
the censors. In Pennsylvania the 
showing of baby clothes is barred. 
In Kansas the only time drink can 
be shown is as part of the plot, and 
the drinker must suffer dire conse- 
quences as a result of imbibing. 
Drink must always have its evil 
aspects.’’ 

A perusal of censors’ eliminations 
in various communities shows the 
varied conceptions of good and bad. 
Ohio eliminatéd dialogue in ‘The 
Key’’ which was untouched else- 
where, and cut the sixth reel of 
“Born to Be Bad,’ while New York 
found reels 2 and 5 questionable. 

Massachusetts decreed that a 
scene in ‘‘Little‘Man, What Now?” 
showing the principals lying on the 
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ground was objectionable on Sun- 
day, and Ohio cut the same scene, 
as well as several others. In Ohio 
“Springtime for Henry’ suffered 
because a character stated that 
there is nothing illegal in shooting 
your husband in France. 
eee 
HILE local censorship bodies 
continued to treat their 
duties in their own way, it 
became evident last Winter that 
criticism in general was mounting. 
Mr. Hays felt that it was time to 
act and placed his-assistant, Joseph 
I. Breen, a former newspaper man 
and labor conciliator, in charge of 
studio censorship. 

Mr. Breen began to attempt to 
clean pictures at the source, but his 
opinions on stories were overruled. 
By the mechanics then existing he 
rejected some pictures, only to have 
the studios go over his head, call 
a jury of fellow-producers, and have 
the pictures approved. Hollywood 
yawned when he warned: ‘You 
can’t get away with it. The day of 
reckoning is coming. You boys are 
riding for a fall." But he kept on 
trying. 

He had every paper in the coun- 
try clipped, metropolitan dailies and 
small-town weeklies. He tried to 
show the producers what the peo- 
ple were thinking about the movies. 
He sent them mimeographed copies, 
which they never read. When the 
storm broke they began demand- 
ing these clippings, but it was a lit- 
tle late to follow the advice of coun- 
cep otters. eee 


T the annual meeting of the pro- 
ducers and distributers in New 
York in June, backed by the 

voluminous protests of the public 
Mr. Hays succeeded in having the 
directorate appoint Mr. Breen as su- 
preme censor of the industry, whose 
word was to be final. Mr. Breen 
began functioning last Monday, is- 
suing ‘‘certificates of compliance’’ 
to wholesome pictures, and rejecting 
those which did not meet his inter- 
pretation of the code. It will be 
necessary for him to reject but one 
film from each studio to convince 
the producers that the days of eva- 
sion are past and that promises now 
made will have to be kept. 

Mr. Breen has definite ideas as 
to what is allowable and. what is 
not. 

‘“‘The provisions are simple and ex- 
plicit,"* he says. ‘‘Practically every 
subject within dramatic scope can 
be used if treated with intelligence. 
The wholesome rules of a practical 
life have shaped the code. It is 
against the public welfare that 
crime and evil be presented to 
plastic minds alluringly. A single 
slip at the end of a film which 
brings the downfall of a criminal 
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—That the Point of View of the Small Town Has Been Forgotten. 








By R. L. DUFFUS 


HEN San Francisco comes 
into the news as a storm 
centre that fact is partly 


a sign of the times and 
partly an evidence that the city’s 
temperament has not changed. 
From the days of the Vigilantes, 
clash and struggle have again and 
again rocked the peninsula beside 
the Golden Gate. The occasion may 
be new. the impulse old. 

No one who knows San Fran- 
cisco, therefore, is ever surprised 
when something dramatic, pictur- 
esque, perhaps even terrible, hap- 
pens in that fierce and tender- 
hearted, that pugnacious and gener- 
ous, that drab and lovely metropolis. 
One would be surprised if San Fran- 
cisco did the conventional and ex- 
pected thing. One would not be 
surprised by corruption and blood- 
shed within the circle of those ro- 
mantic wharves, where the Pacific 
tides stir the muddy waters brought 
down by the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, but one would be at least 
disappointed by weakness, hypoc- 
risy and pretense. 

For San Francisco is a whole- 
hearted city whose vices as well as 
virtues are always virile. If the 
feminine gender is used, and it gen- 
erally is, it suggests a different 
sort of femininity from that applied 
to, let us say, Paris or Vienna. 
The feminine personification of San 
Francisco is a tall, striding and im- 
petuous creature whose complexion 
hardly demands artificial coloring 
to make it a thing of brilliant and 
beautiful contrast. 

“Serene, indifferent of fate’’— 
the most quoted line about this 
exuberant metropolis is also the 
most misleading. Serenity and in- 
difference have never been San 
Franciscan characteristics. Never 
did this city have the dreamy at- 
mosphere of Santa Barbara; though 
it was built around a mission, a 
plaza and a presidio, never did it 
have, or even strive to attain, the 
Spanish or pseudo-Spanish flavor of 
Southern California. It has had, 
and has, its dreams, but they are 
neither soft nor languorous. They 
are born of sea-fog, not of perpetual 


sunshine, 
eee 


'WO influences have acted upon 
San Francisco, and neither 
one is dead or likely to die. 

One is the mining camp. If the 
gold-bearing sands of the streams 
pouring down out of the Sierras 
have long ago been washed and 
sifted, if the great Mother Lode no 
longer feeds all comers, if mining 
has ceased to be an adventure and 
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STORM CENTRE BESIDE THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Glamourous City in Which the Gay Meets the Drab, and the Scene of Turmoil Many 
Times During a Long and Varied History, Has Always Believed in a Fair Fight and No Favors 
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San Francisco—“Its Dreams Are Born of Sea-Fog.” 


has become a business, if newly 
made millionaires no longer come 
hustling over the mountains from 
Nevada to build great splurging pal- 
aces on Nob Hill and to rain down 
gold on the gamblers’ green tables, 
still the traditions of the extrava- 
gant prospecting era hang on. 

Quick-tempered, highly individual- 
istic, more inclined to fight than to 
compromise, the typical San Fran- 
ciscan still wears his figurative red 
shirt and his imaginary high boots. 
In the late Governor Rolph the city 
even had a prominent citizen who 
clung to the more genial traditions 
of the older days by wearing boots 
all his life and to the less attractive 
relics of the past by officially con- 
doning a lynching. 

The other and never forgotten in- 
fluence_is the sea. Unlike the At- 
lantic, the Pacific has never dwin- 
died into a pond. It remains large 
and mysterious. From the ocean 
beach one may look due west over 
waters that know no considerable 
interruption till they wash the 
shores of Japan. Strolling along 
the wide semicircle of docks in 
peaceful times one may see ships 
that have come through the Canal 
from the Atlantic Coast, ships that 
have come up from the western 
coast of South America, ships from 
Hawaii, ships: from China and 
Japan, perhaps a ship just in from 
Tahiti, ships from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

It has not been many years since 
sailing vessels were a common 
sight; until recently the Alaska can- 
ners clung to their fleet of square- 
riggers. When the port is at its 


‘ best the stroller may see cargoes of 


tea and silk and copra unloaded on 
the wharves and in the great echo- 
ing sheds may breathe scents not 
born of this continent. Over the bul- 
warks of some great steamship he 
may catch sight of an Oriental 
crew, not poptdilar with the sea- 
men’s union but picturesque in 
spite of the fact that they work for 
wages no white sailor will accept. 

Then there are the coasting ves- 
sels, not so prosperous as formerly, 
now that railroads and motor high- 
ways have tapped such ports as 
Eureka, to the north, yet stout 
little craft with notable histories. 
Again and again ships like these 
have piled up on the rocks of a dan- 
gerous coast, and now and then, 
even within the Golden Gate itself, 
a liner has joined them. 

se ¢ 

HE typical population of day- 

time San Francisco is to a 

large extent maritime, since 
thousands cross and recross (and 
will continue to do so until the two 
great bridges are completed, linking 
the city with Oakland and with 
Marin County) a sizable stretch of 
salt water. Commuters from the 
Bay cities see great ships coming 
and going and even catch sight of 
the tumult of water out beyond the 
Potato Patch, at the mouth of the 
Gate. 

And no matter how prosaic one 
may be, one cannot escape the in- 
fluence of the fog, which drifts in 
through the Gate, hangs heavily 
about the Berkeley Hills and de- 
scends in late Summer afternoons 
to drift up and down startlingly 
steep streets. When a policeman 
displeases his superiors he is sent 


into the fog belt, in the western 
sections of the city, to meditate on 
his sins. ‘ 

The fog, with sunset light strug- 
gling to get through it, or with the 
brilliance from ten thousand elec- 
tric lamps thrown-.against*it, soft- 
ens a city which physically needs 
softening, lends glamour and mys- 
tery even to those miles and miles 
of dingy houses which line the 
streets of the Mission and the 
Western Addition. 

Anything can happen in that 
fog—can happen and usually does. 
The fog drifts down Market Street 
on a Summer evening and one 
needs an overcoat; it creeps 
through the streets of Chinatown 
and mingles with the incense; it 
brirgs alive the grim and tragic 
spectres, the dancing, fighting fig- 
ures of the once famous Barbary 
Coast; out of it the boats of the 
Sicilian fishermen, not so long ago 
spreading brilliant lateen sails of 
Mediterranean pattern, come chug- 
ging in to Fisherman’s Wharf. And 
it descends on Portsmouth Plaza, 
where the American flag was first 
raised over San Francisco, where 
Stevenson once idled, sick and 
lonely, and where the Stevenson 
monument now looks out on bums 
and dope. fiends and poor devils 
out of a job. 


HETHER it is the fog or 
whether it is something else 
in the air of San Francisco 

one cannot say, but there is an 
electricity, a restlessness in the at- 
mosphere that stimulates the 
nerves—sometimes in some cases 
even tortures them. 


The gayety of such a city is never 
a tender or sentimental gayety. It 
is the exuberance of a population 
which pauses in its struggle and 
which laughs when it cannot smile. 
No home-loving town is San Fran- 
cisco, nor hag it ever been. The 
home-lovers may satisfy their hom- 
ing instinct by riding through the 
Twin Peaks tunnel or down the 
Peninsula into a surprisingly mild- 
er, more relaxed atmosphere, or 
they may take the ferries to Ala- 
meda, Oakland, Berkeley or the 
picturesque villages of Marin. 

The twenty-four-hour San Fran- 
ciscan is a restaurant lover. He 
drinks his wine or cocktails fn a 
thousand cafés, lingering long in 
the true Parisian manner. In the 


surpassing picturesqueness, 


times literal cobwebs—of tradition. 
If he is an old-timer he insists that 
the modern city has little or none 
of the glamour of the pre-fire days 
(that is to say, prior to 1906) but 
his very insistence proves that the 
tradition lives on. 


he surveys the scene from his foot- 
hill in the Santa Clara Valley, thirty 
miles away. Yet when such social 
or ‘economic questions come to the 
fore the city is likely to make 
handsome gesture. Puritanism has 
never had much more chance there 
than a snowball in, 90 
Mojave Desert. 

From one point of view this atti- 
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In Search of Green Pastures—Half-Starved Cattle Being Driven Out of the Drought-Seareg Lands. 


By L. H. ROBBINS 
HE drought enters conversa- 
tion early in any journey to 
the Middle West. You may 
begin to-hear about it at a 
wayside inn outside Pittsburgh. The 
bathtub faucets are padlocked 
against itinerant water-wasters. The 
innkeeper explains that his artesian 
well has failed; he has only a cis- 
tern of rainwater; the water level 
there is the lowest in years. 

Signs announcing “Safe Drinking 
Water’ begin to appear in Ohio. 
Farmers in Indiana and Illinois 
stand in corn waist high and com- 
plain of the dryness of the season. 
Beyond the Mississippi the lamen- 
tation is loud and general. Pastures 
there are brown indeed, but the 
threshers are at work in the wheat- 
fields, the corn and the alfalfa are 
green and lush, and local showers 
are visible in the wide sky. 

These States know little about the 
drought. It is in the North Central 
States further on that you find the 
real thing. You come to parts 
where the land for mile’ is so bare 
and sere in July as to suggest late 
Autumn, and the whole flat world 
looks dead. 

Here, in the heart of a State that 
will make a fairly good showing in 
the year’s crop reports, is a typical 
drought area of the sort known as 
secondary. It is a small area, cov- 
ering a territory about the size of 
Connecticut. There are three oth- 
ers like it in this Missouri Valley 
State. In some parts of the West 
these areas are State-wide. 

This particular region has had 
only one inch of rainfall since 
December. In some of its precincts 
no rain at all has fallen since 
September. Another week without 
rain and it will have lost hope of 
pulling through. It will then be de- 
clared a primary drought area, 
which, to Westerners, who are a 
proud people, is deplorable; it will 
affect their farm values for years 
té come. They put off the evil day 
of telling the government they are 
helpless. Meanwhile they suffer, 
and their livestock with them. 

ees 
HIS prairie country in good 
years is a pleasant land. The 
monotony of the vast level ex- 
panse of grain fields is broken by 
little groves of maple and cedar, box 
elder and ash. There are orchards 
of plum and cherry and, alongside 
them, kitchen gardens to fill the 
cellar shelves with good things for 
Winter. It is a land of homes and 





thrift and peace and security until 
the drought turns it desolate. 

In a well-kept farmyard a low- 
spreading elm beside the iron tank 
where the cattle drink is the only 
green thing left. The leaves of the 
lilac bush at the door crumble in 
the hand like scorched paper. .The 
garden is burned up; there is no 
water for it; the windmill has all 
it can do to fill the tank. 

The farmer and his wife are glad 
to sit on the doorstep and 
talk things over with 
strangers, but first they 
send the children away to 
the barn to look for eggs. 
No need to worry the little 
folk with the problems of 
grown-ups. 

They admit that their 
outlook is dreary. Their 
life’s savings are in the 
farm, and there is a mort- 
gage with interest overdue. 
“We could stand our trou- 
bles if they would only 
come one at a time,” says 
the wife. ‘Depression, 
grasshoppers, chinch bugs 
—we could manage some- 
how. We could even stand 
a year of drought on top 
of all else. But three years 
of it in a row’? —— 

“We're not licked yet,” 
says the farmer. ‘‘See the 
corn-crib yonder? That’s 
government corn, sealed up 
till August. Poor corn, but 
the best we could raise last 
year. The government gave 
us a loan on it at 35 cents 
a bushel. Next month we 
can sell it at 55, pay off the 
loan and have a little cash 
left to see us through the 
Winter. We're not licked 
yet, but we would be only 
for that.”’ 

“We're better off than 
some,’’ says the wife. 

“Yes, we are,"’ says the farmer. 
“Over in the next county last year 
they did well if they shucked a 
bushel of corn to the acre.” 

There is a weirdness in the look 
of a fertile land paralyzed by the 
drought. The wheat in this field 
should have been better than knee- 
deep a month ago and safely gar- 
nered by now, but it has been left 
standing. It is scarcely eight 
inches high. A reaper went through 
it last week, leaving a serpentine 
swath, mowing where the growth 
seemed tallest, then evidently gave 








up the effort. The greater part of 
the field is not worth cutting. 
Here is a forty-acre field that has 
been taken out of cultivation in 
the crop-reduction program. It is 
as bare as a sidewalk except for 
occisional milkweed. Beyond is a 
field planted to corn, which should 
now be “‘laid by” to mature, too 
tall for further tilling. Today the 
stalks are no taller than lead pen- 





cils, and many rows are biank. 


The cornfield is almost as bare as 
the idle field beside it. 

A wild-hay meadow is singed 
brown; its grass is dead and breaks 
under foot. Next to it a patch of 
deep-rooted alfalfa has produced a 
stunted growth, blue just now with 
blossoms. It will not yield the 
usual three crops of hay this year, 
nor even one crop, for the farmer 
has turned his cattle upon it. They 
are consuming what should be their 
feed for next Winter. 

You miss something in the land- 
scape, and by and by you know 





what it is. There are no haystacks. 
This is the third dry year in suc- 
cession for this district. Every- 
thing edible has been eaten up by 
the hungry herds. In fifty miles 
you will not see even a stack of 
straw. At the edge of the region, 
where the wheat was still good, 
you were told that the farmers 
were “threshing right into the 
barn,” storing the straw for Win- 
ter roughage. Even wheat straw, 


which the giant combine machines 
are wont to scatter over the fields, 
is precious in times like these. 
sees 
HE peéople’s first concern is 
for their livestock. ‘“‘We can 
scrape along somehow,’’ they 
tell you, “but not the cattle.” 

A broad-shouldered young farmer 
in blue jeans says: ‘“‘For two gen- 
erations my folks have been build- 
ing up an Alderney herd. We have 
twenty-seven dairy cows as fine as 
any on earth, and no feed for them. 
The county agent tells us to cull 
down to five or six head and sell 








DROUGHT 


A Vivid Picture of a 

World Transformed, 

Where High Courage 
Keeps Hope Alive 


off the others, but our neighbors 
can’t buy them, for no one has any 
money. We would sell in a minute 
if it meant that our cows could 
have decent care and go on living.” 

He looks up at the sky and gives a 
shrug. There is no rain in that 
blue dome. 

“If we don’t sell, our cows will 
die of hunger. If we do sell, they 
will be shipped to market to be 
slaughtered for beef, and we shall 
Just about make back the freight 
charges—cows worth $150 a head 
anywhere else in the United States. 
The money loss isn't the worst of 
it, though. These cows of ours are 
members of the family, almost. 
Look at the swell barn we have for 
them, and our silos there. And we 
like dairy farming; it’s a sort of 
profession with us. But we can’t 
keep our herd if this thing gets any 
worse; and after we have sold them 
off we shall be years building up 
such a herd again.” 

Again he lifted his eyes to the 
sky; ‘‘A good rain within a week, 
and we could still hang on. Last 
year it was like this till September; 
then we got rain and raised enough 
forage to weather through.” 

That is the hope that keeps this 
district from going into the pri- 
mary drought class. Fields are 
seeded to cane and other quick- 
growing things that will sustain 
cattle. Without rain the seed lies 
inert in the ground. With rain 
there will still be weeks before the 
forage crops can grow to useful- 


ness and the pastures come back. 
ses 


HIS young farmer had carried 
a pail of water down from the 
house to the gate for a clump 
of evergreen seedlings planted 
there. You wonder why he is not 


Associated Press Photos. 


An Oasis in the Drought Area—A Farmer Filling Milk Cans With Water for His Stricken Home. 


at work instead of 
spending his time at such a trifling 
chore. Then you feel like apologiz- 
ing for the thought, for what work 
is there in those lifeless fields that 
@ man can do? 

It is his turn to ask questions. 
**You’re from back East. What do 
you know about this man Roose- 
velt? Does he mean what he tells 
us fellows out here?” 

You give him such impressions 
and opinions as you have, and he 
says: “I’m mighty glad to hear you 
talk that way. I don’t want to go 
wrong—we've been fooled out here 
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so often. But I do want to believe 
in that man.”’ 


ses 

OR miles the farms seem de- 

serted. There are no human 

beings in sight except the boys 
and girls who guard the thin, fam- 
ished cattle cropping the dusty 
roadside weeds. It is poor picking, 
but it is all that is left. The pas- 
tures are exhausted. The cattle 
have eaten even the wild-rose 
bushes. The only things now grow- 
ing in those bare-earth inclosures 
are the gray-green, prickly Russian 
thistles, the tumbleweeds that. will 
go bounding over the prairies in the 
Winter gales. .No animal will touch 
them after June. Cows will eat 
cottonwood leaves, however, and 
here a row of those tall native 
prairie trees has been cut down 
for them as a desperate farmer’s 
last resort. The bitter green foliage 
has been devoured, the branches 
stripped to the last léaf. 

The pasture mudholes, familiar 
spots in the Western scene, where 
the stock once stood cool-footed in 
the shade of gnarled bdxelders, are 
baked dry this year, and there is 
no shade, for the leaves of the little 
trees are brown and withered. Look 
for the herd today in the corrals 
around the barns. “It is a bad 
sign,”” says your Western com- 
panion, ‘‘when cattle hang around 
the barns at noon.” At one place 
you see a farm family gathered 
around a fallen cow, helping her to 
get upon her feet. In more thah 
one pasture you see creatures down 
and near to perishing. 

A month ago droves of cows and 
steers traveled these roads, going to 
grazing land 200 miles away, thé 
calves following in motor trucks. 
The cattle that are left are too 
weak now to make the journey, 
and, besides, there is no more graz- 
ing land to be rented up there in 
the grass country. 

If the worst comes and this dis- 
trict is made a primary drought 
area, the Federal Government will 
buy most of the cattle that remain. 
Those still fit for meat will bring 
from $5 to $20 a head, according to 
age. Those condemned as worth- 
less will fetch from $4 to $12, and 
they will be killed and buried on 
the farms that can support them 
no longer. You begin to under- 
stand why the people hold on until 
the last moment, watching the sky, 
going to meetings at the country 
schoolhouses at night to pray for 
rain. 

ees 

LL the while the heat is ter- 
rific. The south wind rages. 
It covers the land with a haze 
of dust from the plowed fields. It 
raises ‘whirling dust goblins 100 
feet in air and sends them spinning 
and dancing across the prairie floor. 
There may be a dozen whirls in 
sight at once. At a distance they 
look like pillars of locomotive 
smoke except that locomotive 
smoke is black and these miniature 

tornadoes are sand colored. 


along the route. Forty miles away 
you see it coming, a cloudbank, 





yellow and red, 
streaked with 
lightning, mount- 
ing from the hori- 
zon until it fills 
the sky. It is a 
thunder squall 
with stinging sand 
in place of rain. 
When it strikes, 
look out for your 
eyes. Mind your 
driving, too, for 


temperature falls. 
When it has 
passed the heat 
pours down again. 
The chinch bugs 
revel in such 
weather. A good 
rain would end 
their ravages. 
Tiny, vigorous in- 
sects, they sap the juices of grow- 
ing oats and wheat and sweep on 
in armies of billions to the corn 
fields. Walk between rows of the 
pitiable corn and you see them 
glistening like specks of mica 
among the clods at your feet. Back 
in Iowa on a Sunday afternoon you 
saw men painting stripes of a 
sticky, tarlike stuff on the edge of 
the highway pavement. You may 
have wondered that road-menders 
should work on the Lord’s Day. 
They were not road-menders; they 
were farmers trying to protect their 
fields from this pestilence. 
ses 
UTSIDE the court house in one 
afflicted county a sign says 
valiantly, “Keep Off the 
Grass,"" although the court-house 
lawn is as innocent of verdure as 
the home plate at the Polo Grounds. 
On benches under the listless trees 
the substantial men of the commu- 
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Desolation in Place of Abundance. 
Photos From Times Wide World and Brown Brothers. 


nity discuss the calamity that 
threatens farmers and town people 
alike. 

A thin old-timer feels very blue: 
“I’ve lived in the State since 1871 
and I’ve never seen the beat of 
this.” . 
“It might 


the wheat on my south eighty came 
to, I shall have to tell you, $1.64.”" 
In answer to a question about lo- 
cal politics, the old-timer says: 
“This county, thank God, is mainly 
Republican. We don’t believe any 
government has a right to come on 
our farm property and tell us what 
to do.”’ 






























candidate for janitor of this court 
house, so I'll be sure of. keeping 
warm next Winter. The office has 
its heavy worries, I’ll admit. The 
present incumbent draws salary for 
mowing the lawn, and he expects to 





“Oh, we don't, hey?’’ says ‘the 


ts 


H. Armstrong Roberts. 


Endlessly, the Farmer Struggles With the Land. 
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MAN OF STEEL WHO LOOMS BEHIND HITLER 


Fritz Thyssen, Ruhr Industrialist, Exerts a Powerful 
Influence Upon the Inner Councils of the Nazis 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


EHIND the drive on the Nazi 

radicals, which so recently 

stirred the world, there looms 

the figure of Fritz Thyssen, 
one of Germany’s most powerful in- 
dustrialists. In the conflict between 
Right and Left, the Nationalistic 
and Socialistic aspects of the Na- 
tional Socialist party, his view has 
won. Hitler's Third Reich is Thys- 
sen’s Germany. Thyssen’s gifts are 
those of the will rather than of the 
intellect, and so obstinately can he 
pursue his way and so effectively 
can he impose his views on the 
nominal leaders of the Reich that 
Hitlerism today cannot be under- 
stood without reference to this in- 
dustrial magnate 

As head of Germany's most power- 
ful industrial concern, the United 
Steel Works, Thyssen is in good 
years the ruler of 170,000 workers. 
He is a personal friend of Adolf Hit- 
ler. of whose views he was the first 
sponsor among the owners of Ger- 
many’s heavy industries. On the 
Nazi roll of honor he is the only 
prominent living industrialist, ‘‘a 
pioneer and champion of New Ger- 
many.’ As the economic dictator 
of Rhenish Westphalia’s coal and 
iron realm. he wields a large execu- 
tive power. As a member of the 
Reich’s Grand Economic Council 
and Prussia’s State Council he is 
officially a Nazi brain-truster. But 
his influence is said to be even 
larger in the shadow of the throne, 
where whispers count for more than 
shouts and a hint avhils more than 
a word of command. 

ers 

HYSSEN walks with an aca- 
T demic slouch and he has an 

air of meditation. Addicted to 
shutting himself up in his ivory 
tower even in the midst of com- 
pany, he looks more like Germany’s 
fabled absent-minded scholar than 
like a leading industrial magnate. 
His eyes, under broadly arched 
brows, look surprisingly candid, 
though it is not easy for outsiders 
to establish contact with the mind 
behind them. His neutral smile— 
his subordinates say—has a way of 
turning sour without intermediary 
stages. He likes to sink into him- 
self and his lips are chary of words. | 
But when he does speak, his words 
are dry and categorical—a sentence 
on a judge’s lips. 

He spends endless hours in his 
office at the headquarters of Ver- 
einigte Stahlwerke (the United 
Steel Works), in Muehlheim, on the 
Ruhr. His desk is clear, his cal- 
endar exact, interviewers come and 
go on schedule. A word, a telephone 
call, settles thorny questions; effi- 
ciency and promptitude are the 
mottoes prominently displayed. A 
heavily padded conference chamber 
is the inner shrine, where ‘Nazi 
chieftains drop in and lower their 
voices to words of confidence. 
Fritz Thyssen is not the typical 
magnate of the Ruhr Valley, cover- 
ing countless pads with figures of 
tons of steel. He is the statesman- 
industrialist, who deals in politics 
and also in war and peace. 

Is he a man of supreme intelli- 
gence to have achieved such promi- 
nence? He has ‘‘Bauernschlauheit,”’ 
peasant’s cunning, neighbors’ will 
say, and of course, as all the world 
knows, his father, August Thyssen, | 
was the genius of the Ruhr. From| 
his father he inherited an indomi- | 
table will.to power and a bent of | 
mind that refuses to acknowledge 
defeat. To the fact that Thyssen 
is a single-minded man is attributed 
his success so far. Beset by such 
difficulties as he faced three years 
ago, a man with more imagination 
would have thought his plight hope- 
less. Thyssen did not, and he acted 
accordingly. In Hitler he saw a 
man whom he could guide in the 
maze of probl in 
which der Fiihrer—according to his 
own admission—was completely lost. 
Thyssen expected rich rewards for 
being the financial adviser of the 
Nazi Third Reich. 

This industrialist is just past 60. 
Until a few years ago he lived his 
life in the shadow of the power- 











ful personality of his father. Au- 
gust Thyssen was ‘‘der alte Herr,”’ 
the old gentleman, to tens of thou- 
sands of his employes, but to the 
world he was a giant of steel, one 
of the great pioneers of German in- 
dustry, a missionary of efficiency 
and rationalization. 

Starting with little, August Thys- 
sen built the powerful Thyssen con- 
cern, of which at first he was not 
only the owner but also director, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, techni- 
cal expert and commercial traveler. 





into Normandy and spread south- 
ward as far as Morocco and Al- 
giers. He was a devotee of the 
“vertical’’ concern, which exploits 
its own raw materials and carries 
them through to their final stage 
in its own plants. He had his own 
cement factories, electric power sta- 
tions, railway lines and vessels. In 
less than half a century the num- 
ber of his employes had risen to 
about 25,000. 

He was now Germany’s steel 
king, and so proud was he of his 





Fritz Thyssen—“S 


On a cow-house in an outlying part 
of Muehlheim was written the 
proud word: ‘‘Contor.’’ There the 
iron and steel work empire of the 
Thyssens had its humble origin. 

August Thyssen was considered an 
eccentric. He was prodigiously 
thrifty, and as he did not want to 
spend money on street cars he had 
the heels of his shoes reinforced 
with iron to prevent their being 
worn off. Day or night made little 
difference to him; he was continu- 
ally at work improving processes 
of production. First he began buy- 
ing up coal fields in the Ruhr, then 
iron-ore concessions in German Lo- 
tharingen, in French Lorraine, in 
Northern France. He branched off 





Industrialist, Who Deals in Politics 


power that he refused to have deal- 
ings with the German court. Al- 
though he was jealous of the Krupp 
works, Germany’s official] ammuni- 
tion makers, he made no effort to 
replace Friedrich Alfred Krupp in 
the Emperor’s affection. To sug- 
gestions that he present himself at 
court he liked to answer that his 
clothes were shabby, and when it 
was said that he could well afford 
to buy new clothes he simply an- 
swered that the thought had never 
occurred to him and there the 
matter rested. 

Of August’s three sons Fritz was 
the only one to show an interest in 
business. After finishing his uni- 
versity studies he got a high chair 








in the factory ‘‘Contor,”’ and a sal- 
ary of 50 marks a month, with 
nothing for overtime. His regular 
work over, Fritz was called into his 
father’s combination study and ex- 
perimental shop to learn the intri- 
cacies of the business. 

The workers called him now 
“der junge Herr.’’ The old gentle- 
man, the young gentleman and the 
thousands of employes led a pa- 
triarchal life. August Thyssen was 
the father of his workers, which in 
an old-fashioned German home 


é Wee 
Times Wide World. 
and Also in War and Peace.” 


meant that he was an autocrat. He 
had houses built for them, but he 
would not tolerate socialism, which 
he considered a criminal move- 
ment. He and his son ate ‘“‘wurst”’ 
and drank cheap beer in the com- 
pany of their workers. On Sundays 
they went to mass in one of the 
churches he had built. 

The World War boomed the Thys- 
sen steel works, which became one 
of Germany's principal ammuni- 
tion factories. Then came the 
morning after, and the French 
marched into the Ruhr. The in- 
dustrial magnates of the region de- 
cided to compromise with the inev- 
itable, but not so the Thyssens. 


The head of the firm was now past | 





80, but he was still packed with en- 
ergy and vigor. The Thyssens re- 
fused to comply with French com- 
mands and Fritz was court-mar- 
tialed. Before his French judges 
he proclaimed his faith in Ger- 
many’s cause and refused to bow 
his head to the military masters. 
He was sentenced to a prison term 
and when he was lied away by 
armed guards his father told him 
loudly that this was the proudest 
day of his life. 
eef 

HE Ruhr occupation over, 

Fritz became the sole master 

of his father’s realm. The new 
ruler was of a different cast and 
so were his subjects. Fritz Thys- 
sen no longer ate wurst and drank 
beer in the company of his work- 
ers. It was in a motor car that he 
was driven to his Castle Landsberg 
on the Ruhr. This large Wilhelm- 
inian structure on top of a hill 
symbolized the Thyssen power. 

Nor were the subjects of the 
Thyssen realm like those with 
whom old August had trudged to 
church. A revolution had swept 
patriarchy out of the way, and Ger- 
Many was a republic. The factory 
owner was no longer the father of 
his flock, but the capitalist whose 
power had to be shorn in the in- 
terests of social justice, labor’s rep- 
resentatives said. Factory coun- 
cils now claimed a share in the 
Management and social legislation 
stripped Fritz Thyssen of August 
Thyssen’s old autocratic power. He 
tried to stem the tide with tight- 
lipped obstinacy, and thereby he 
aroused much resentment. If busi- 
ness was bad it was because of the 
Socialists, he insisted. ‘‘They are 
our greatest enemies,’’ he told his 
colleagues, the magnates of the 
Ruhr. 

Thyssen now went into politics. 
Many of his neighbors were sup- 
porting the People’s party, which 
stood for the republic and peace 
with honor. Thyssen began a drive 
both on the republic and peace. In 
the Weimar régime he saw the per- 
petuators of the ‘‘shame of Ver- 
sailles’’ and the upholders of what 
he called the Socialist and Commu- 
nist rule. 

The French he had never liked, 
especially after the court-martial at 
which he was sentenced. He trans- 
ferred his personal grievance to the 
nation and demanded a strong- 
hand policy. In the resurrection of 
imperial Germany he saw hope for 
a new age in which the capitalist 
would be the master and the Social- 
ist outlawed. He joined the Nation- 
ist party, which was monarchist 
and reactionary, as strong an advo- 
cate as he of stamping out the Red 
danger. He became an angel of 
the nationalistic Stahlhelm, steel 
helmet organization, which believed 
in war as a cure for German ills. 

Conditions went from bad to 
worse. Some of Germany’s largest 
steel companies merged in the 
“Vereinigte Stahiwerke,’’ of which 
Thyssen was the nominal head. The 
economic tornado hit Europe, steel 
was blown out of its place of prom- 
inence, and Thyssen’s position in 
the steel union was jeopardized. 
Other men, more elastic and pro- 
ductive of new ideas, were contend- 
ing for his place. Otto Wolff, an 
upstart in Thyssen’s eyes, used his 
connections with the then ruling 
Catholic Céntre party to bolster his 
position. Co. 


HE crash of 1931 brought Ger- 
man industry to the brink of 
bankruptcy. Thyssen was even 

harder pressed than his competi- 
tors because of family reasons. 
One of his brothers, Heinrich, de- 
manded settlement of the estate and 
Fritz took over his share at a high 
price. Meanwhile, the Bourse col- 
lapse had caught steel in its vortex 
and Thyssen found himself in a des- 
perate situation. It was then that 
he embraced National Socialism. He 
speculated on the success of Hitler 
and was ready to give him a help- 
ing hand. The masses were turn 


( Continued on Page 13) ‘f 
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HAWAII: A PARADISE BESET BY 
The President Will See Islands “sss initial ef 


Of Great Beauty Where Serious 
Social Questions Have Arisen 


By RUSSELL OWEN 


HEN President Roosevelt 
visits Hawaii he will set 
foot on a part of the 
United States which is 
unique in its beauty and military 
importance, and which at the same 
time presents a perplexing social 

problem—the result of racial mix- 
tures. Probably one of the main 
reasons for the President’s trip to 
the islands is to obtain for himself 
a view of the complexities which 
promise, unless solved, to bring 
much trouble to what might easily 
be an island paradise. 

For Hawaii is America’s most 
beautiful subtropical playground, 
and the social problems which con- 
front it are not visible to the casual 
visitor. One sees strange types upon 
the streets, some of them extremely 
attractive, such as the mixtures of 
Hawaiian and Chinese. There are 
odd costumes and streets, little bits 
of Asia transplanted to thig Polyne- 
sian archipelago. But these obvious 
things blend naturally into the ex- 
otic beauty of their surroundings. 

When one rounds Koko Head, on 
the Island of Oahu, the first im- 
pression of Hawaii is its color: the 
blue sea, beaches rimmed with white 
foam flashing in the sunshine, 
clouds drifting back from the tops 
of brown and green mountains, the 
deep tones of dense foliage. And 
when the visitor steps ashore in 
Honolulu and drives through the 
picturesque streets of the city, be- 
yond the business district, the flam- 
ing flowers and their rich odors 
touch the senses witha languorous 
appeal. Flowers grow in Hawaii 
like weeds; they are the background 
of every lowland scene; houses are 
hidden in them. 

The outlander relaxes in the soft 
and unaccustomed atmosphere. If 
he has work to do he does it reluc- 
tantly, in a kind of passive rebellion. 
The sea and sky are hypnotic, and 
it seems one can sit forever and 
gaze at the sleepy ruggedness of 
Diamond Head, that famous land- 
mark of seamen. Wind rustles in 
the palms, moisture drifts like dew 
from the hills even in the sunshine, 
and the waves murmur drowsily. 
You rest. : 

Not all of Hawaii is soft. There 
are majestic mountains, sheer black 
cliffs, shores where the sea bites 





in anger, places where the 
wind howis like an invisible 
demon. And the vivid con- 
trasts stimulate the imagi- 
nation and resuscitate cu- 
riosity. But for a time 
movement is a bore. The 


their islands and skip 
blithely through them from 
office to plantation in com- 
plete disregard of soporific 
influences, are an annoy- 
ance in their unnecessary 
activity. 
How one comes slowly 
out of this lassitude 
through the days it is im- 
possible to tell, except that 
the human organism at 
times becomes restless. 
There follows a period of 
strolling between beaches 
and hills—short tours of 
exploration—and gradually 
one becomes acclimated to 
the novelty of living always 
in a conservatory. Then it 
is that the full exoticism 
of the islands, both natural 
and social, becomes a fas- 


demand understanding. 

It is the external aspect of the 
islands which first grips attention. 
One is apt to think of Honolulu, a 
city of about 140,000, as Hawaii, 
but it is not even a faint reflec- 
tion .of the archipelago; it is a 


modern, healthy city, devoted to | pects. 


trade and pleasure, and the port 
by which one enters. One of its 
hotels is known around the world, 
Waikiki beach has been made fa- 
mous by the ukulele—far more than 
it deserves to be—but even Diamond 
Head seems to look upon Honolulu 
as an anachronism. 


statue of Kamehameha in 

his feathered coat, the doughty 
old King and warrior who unit- 

ed the islands, stands in front of a 





Hawaii: America’s Military Outpost— 


other parts of Oahu and the neigh- 









tropical life is a brooding solitude 
that is typically Conradian. There 
is one island entirely owned by one 
man. On some of the others are 
estates which are almost feudal in 
their islolation and independence. 
There are huge homes where the 
owner is as much the ruler of the 
plantations and the people around 
him as if he were a native chieftain 
of the old days. Infinitely remote 
from external life are these places, 
cut off by the sea. 
™ ses 

N the south shore of Hawaii— 

the “big island,”’ as it is called 

—is a plantation eloquent of the 
tropics. (One seldom thinks of 
Hawaii except as a name applied to 
a group of nine islands, but Hawaii 
is also a single island comprising 
more than two-thirds tHe area of 
them all). The visitor drives 
through the tall cane of the planta- 
tion for miles; then out of a clear- 
ing springs an old-fashioned, wooden 
house with a huge veranda run- 
ning around three sides. The furni- 
ture is of quaint woods, some pieces 





looks out over a lagoon where fish 
jump lazily. Beyond is a strip of 
beach, edged with palms, where the 
blue and white surf beats a cease- 


pels the Northerner and then 
weaves a spell. Not even the mag- 
nificence of the scene from the Pali, 


if 
f 


make up the black and gray 
desert, but there are also active vol- 
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Professional Baseball—“A Supremely Skilled Performance That the Amateur Can Seldom Match.” 


By FRANK ERNEST HILL 
NCE more the tennis pageant 
at Wimbledon has passed, 
and today the champions of 
two nations from opposite 
ends of the earth are in the midst 
of the challenge round of the 
struggle for the Davis Cup. In a 
week England will meet Australia 
or the United States to defend the 
trophy. For the entire month these 
amateur battles, on green turf 
against a setting of crowds, have 
held the imagination of the sport- 
loving world, bringing a zest and 
color that only the great amateur 
contest can assure. 

Yet, as the year turns, even 
larger crowds will gather elsewhere 
for athletic spectacles. And many 
of these will not be amateur con- 
tests but meetings of paid players, 
some with incomes larger than that 
of the President of the United 
States, or even (ironic word!) the 
leaders of banks or corporations. 

Recently two of these important 
business men of athletics traded 
blows before 56,000 people for the 
heavyweight boxing championship 
of the world. In early October 
eighteen others will entertain sev- 
eral hundred thousand spectators 
in the course of a week. During 
the Winter paid athletes will strive 
for victory at football or ice 
hockey. A tennis gallery as large 
as Wimbledon’s may witness an- 
other clash between Vines and Til- 
den. 

This flowering of professional 
sport is relatively new and strange. 
Many who love ‘‘the game for the 
game’s sake”’ have watched it with 
sinking hearts. They are stil] un- 
certain as to what caused it, and 
wonder what its effect will be. Like 
other aspects of Machine Age exis- 
tence—mass production, the multi- 
plying motor car, the movie crowd, 
the voice of the radio—it has dis- 
turbed profoundly an area of mod- 
ern life, and one which seemed 
least susceptible to disturbance. 


ses 

CENTURY, even seventy-five 
years ago, such a disturbance 
appeared to be impossible. 
The professional athlete as we 
know him today did not exist in 1859. 
A few runners were making a pre- 
carious living racing for prize 
money. A few golf professionals 
existed in Great Britain, teaching 
a game that Americans had scarce- 
ly heard of. There were paid 
cricket players, but their incomes 

were small and uncertain. 

Even among the pugilists the pos- 
sible winnings were ludicrously 
modest. John C. Heenan, the Beni- 
cia Boy, was to meet Tom Sayers 
of England for the heavyweight 


championship of the world in 1860, 
and his victory would bring him 
$1,000—a paltry fragment of the 
$2,750,000 ‘‘gate’’ for the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight in Chicago sixty-sev- 
en years later. American football 
was in process of manufacture; 
lawn tennis and hockey had still to 
be developed. 

Yet already forces were beginning 
to operate which were to revolu- 
tionize the character of sport, and 
to make the professional of today 
a possibility. They were Machine 
Age forces. While men and women 
had-lived mostly on farms and in 
villages, while the work of the 
world had been done chiefly by 
human hands, while travel had 
been by horseback and stagecoach 
or sailing vessel, play had remained 
something sporadic and unorgan- 

ized. But by the middle of the 
nineteenth century the factory had 
come to Europe and America, call- 
ing new cities into being, expanding 
the boundaries of old ones. The 
railroad and steamship had ap- 
peared. Men from offices and 
shops were turning with a new in- 
terest to sport, seeking exercise 
and recreation. New forms of play 
were being tried, and men were 
forming town teams, traveling by 


Polo—Where the Professional Player Is Unknown. 


The Zest of Play for the Game’s Sa 
Play for Money Both Have Appe: 


tleman's game at first, it had 
for some time a certain social dis- 
tinction. But this quickly van- 
ished. Boys and laborers liked it. 
As players organized in town 
teams and as river boat and rail- 
road bore them on short journeys 
to meet other town teams there 
came to be a premium on skilled 
performers. Often these were from 
humbler families and welcomed 
some financial recognition of their 
services. 

This was given—unobtrusively at 
first, for the amateur spirit was 
still dominant. In 1858 the National 
Association of Amateur Baseball 
Players was organized, representing 
the sole controlling agency in the 
sport. In 1865 representatives from 
ninety-one clubs, all amateur, as- 
sembled in New York at its annual 
convention. However, payments to 


codified rules, formed 
teams and arranged for 
contests with gentlemen 
from other cities. Yet 
what he had done marked 
the establishment of con- 
ditions which more and 
more invited the coming 
of the professional athiete. 
eee 

HE beginnings of base- 

ball show the process 

clearly at work. This 
game had reached some- 
thing like its present form 
in 1838, when General 
Abner Doubleday devised 
the modern diamond and 
specified the players and 
their positions. It was the 
first of the great Ameri- 
can sports to take on a 
definite character. A gen- 


Times Wide World. 


steamboat or rail to compete with 
groups from other cities. 

All this marked the beginning of 
modern sport. First, there was a 
remaking and inventing of the 
games themselves. Every kind of 
play which the twentieth century 
knows is ancient in origin, but for 
the most part sports had existed 
until a century ago in purely rudi- 
mentary forms. During the Nine- 
teen Hundreds they took on defi- 
nite character and acquired official 
rules. 

Baseball grew in America out of 
the old English game of “round- 
ers." American football, an off- 
shoot of Rugby, rapidly assumed 
its own spectacular individuality. 
Later, lawn tennis emerged in Eng- 
land, ice hockey in Canada. Even 
boxing changed radically, taking on 

- d—less_repulsive_form 
The sporadic booting, batting or 
throwing of a ball about the village 
green or town street gave way to 
prescribed practice and referees or 
umpires, so that play could go on 
without confusion, and players from 
different towns or countries, meet- 
ing in friendly competition, could 
be ruled by a common code. 

It was chiefly the amateur sports- 
man who brought order into play,, 





Tennis—The 


individual players for their | 
services had now become | 
widespread, and the guar- : 
dians of the “purity’’ of : 
the game felt that a dan- | 
gerous deterioration had : 
set in. ‘ 
Changes ensued with a < 
bewildering rapidity as 
the industrial expansion | 
following the Civil War 1 
created new manufactur- |! 
ing centres and laid a net- | 
work of rails across the } 
country. In 1867 a Wash- ¢t 
ington baseball team with 
a number of paid players ' 
made a tour of the coun- 
try, as far west as St. : 
Louis. In 1869-70 an all- 1 
powerful Cincinnati team 
was even more active. Itt 
defeated all.comers for a_ | 
year, demonstrating to i 
other cities the superiority t 
of a professional over an « 
amateur organization. « 
Swelling gate receipts | 
provided money for pur- < 
chasing players. So widely 
was it done that the Base- r 
ball Association split vio 1t 
lently in 1870 on the ques-_ t 
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Sake and the Skill of 
peal for the Crowd 


tion of amateur status, and the 
National Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball was born in 1871. 

Vigorously the defenders of ama- 
teur play sprang to do battle with 
this menace, but their new associa- 
tion flickered out in 1874. Two 
years later the National League was 
organized, and professional basze- 
ball was firmly entrenched in a po- 
sition of power which it has never 
lost. 


see 


OGICALLY, the forces that had 
professionalized baseball could 
operate in any sport where 

similar conditions prevailed. In 
England they had indeed been ef- 
fective in ‘‘soccer,”’ or association 
football. Golf also had responded 
to them; the first ‘“‘open’’ tourna- 
ment took place in Scotland in 1865. 
Yet football, the only other Amer- 


qs S * 
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Times Wide World. 
Wimbledon Pageant. 


ican game of growing popularity 
in the later Eighteen Hundreds, 
seemed firmly protected by its as- 
sociation with the colleges; and as 
tennis also became a spectacular 
sport its severe amateur tradition 
seemed to shut out all possibility 
of professional play. 

Yet both games were being pre- 
pared for a professional invasion. 
High schools and colleges were 
growing yearly in numbers. Foot- 
ball became the outlet for spirited 
youth, both as players and as spec- 
tators. Larger and larger crowds 
assembled for important. contests, 
universities began to build impos- 
ing stadia, and student athletic as- 
sociations in single colleges could 
report yearly receipts of more than 
$1,000,000. The prestige of institu- 
tions became associated with foot- 
ball victories, and, as with baseball 
in the Eighteen Fifties, colleges, or 
their enthusiastic alumni, began as 
early as the Eighteen Nineties to 
offer subtle rewards for skillful 
players. Yet the amateur spirit 
condemned such incipient profes- 
sionalism. Nor did it seem that 
reguiar professional football could 
have a chance in competition with 
the colorful struggies between ama- 


Amateur Football—“There Is 


teurs. Even up to 1920 football 
seemed impenetrably amateur. 

Yet in some localities a profes- 
sional gamé found a definite place 
for itself. Dr. Harry A. March, 
sometimes called ‘‘the father of pro- 
fessional footbali,’’ points out that 
as early as 1895 the town of La- 
trobe, Pa., had a paid team of for- 
mer college players. In the follow- 
ing years many such organizations 
flourished in Pennsylvania, Ohio 


and Illinois. Pittsburgh, Oil City, 
Canton, Akron, Columbus, Cleve- 
land—all financed professionals, 
who played for these cities before 
enthusiastic crowds. 

Lapsing during the war, the pro- 
fessional game was revived in 1921 
with a league of eighteen members. 
Three* years later Dr. March 
brought it to New York, interesting 
Tim Mara as promoter. Eastern 
cities organized teams and began to 
play. 

eee 
into this situation stepped 
a business realist named C. C. 
. Pyle. He had seen crowds of 
80,000 assembling for college con- 


tests, had seen thé demand for 
seats force the building of a new 
tennis stadium at Forest Hills. He 
perceived clearly that men and wo- 
men were going to see colorful in- 
dividuals—tennis players like Til- 
den and football heroes like Red 
Grange. With baseball an example 
of professional success before him, 
Pyle believed that crowds would 
come to watch great tennis and 
football players as, professionals. 


Etching by U. B. Soderling, Courtesy Schwartz Galleries. 
Yachting—Where the Amateur Is Unrivaled. 


And obviously there were certain 
factors calculated to make paid 
players even more dependable at- 
tractions than amateurs. For one 
thing, the best amateur football 
games were seldom played in the 
larger cities. They were almost in- 
digenous to the college campus. But 
thousands of ex-college men could 
not leave their city homes for such 


spectacles, and laborers and white-. 


collar workers could scarcely go at 
all. Even when games were played 
in cities, the college students and 
college alumni, with a first choice 
of seats, often shut the general pub- 
lic from the bleachers. 
Championship tennis had similar 


Associaied Press. 


a Glamour and Gallantry About It Which Is Its Peculiar Glory.” 


inconveniences. It too was seldom 
played in the cities. Much of the 
tournament play took place on week- 
days, when the general public was 
at work. 

But professional football or ten- 
nis could utilize city facilities like 
the Polo Grounds or Madison 
Square Garden. Tickets could be 
available to the first purchasers. 
Contests could be held on Sundays 
or in the evening, and within a sub- 


way or street-car ride of the spec- 
tator’s home. 

Pyle’s first move was spectacular. 
He signed up Red Grange, greatest 
football hero of a generation, for 
professional play. At his début in 
Chicago Grange played before 
40,000 spectators, and a week later, 
in New York, 70,000 gathered to 
watch him at the Polo Grounds. 
His wages for that afternoon were 
$56,000. 

Professional football had become 
a dramatic reality overnight. To- 
day it has settled into a less spec- 
tacular course, but it draws crowds 
of from 8,000 to 20,000; a franchise 
in the National Football League, 
once purchasable for $50,- costs 
$10,000, and a new league is being 
organized on the Pacific Coast. 

ees 
YLE was the agent for as great 
a revolution in tennis, al- 
though here, too, as in baseball 
and football, the ground had been 
long and. well prepared for his 
work. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the professional lawn tennis player 
became inevitable when tennis left 
its lawn. The grass court was a 
luxury which no clerk or workman 
could afford, and lawn tennis, as 
the sport of a relatively wealthy 
class, seemed securely tied to an 
amateur existence. 

Clay and asphalt courts gave the 
game a new and larger life. Indi- 
viduals of modest income could 
build a “dirt court,’’ and schools 
and clubs could easily provide such 
facilities. It was not long until 
any boy, rich or poor, could find © 
his opportunity to play. 

In California, asphalt courts re- 


Young men of little or no income 
began to appear among the gifted 
performers. California 


. supplied 
McLaughlin and Johnson, and later 
Vines. None were of the Newport 
type, from which the older Ameri- 
can -champions had been drawn. 
Vincent Richards, a product of 
Eastern clay courts, was no more 
so; and even Tilden, though so- 
cially of the class of Larned and 
Whitman, lacked the financial re- 
sources to play match tennis indef- 
initely for the mere love of the 
game. 
Moreover, as tennis became an in- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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NEW YORK BRIGHTENS THE COCKTAIL HOUR 


It Brings to an Old Rite a ‘New Ceremonial in 
Which the Women Have Joined the Men 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


look like beds of zinnias 
sprung by strange magic from 
the hot concrete. One part 


chiffon, one part cartwheel 
hat, a solid measure of light wool 
suitings, the whole sprinkled with 
brilliant parasols and laced with 
privet hedge—that is the rule for 
making them. They blossom where 
Fifth Avenue begins, in sheltered 
spots off Park, on side streets 
whose very numbers the speakeasy 
era made glamourous. They may 
be seen at noon or night, but their 
period of most ostentatious bloom- 
ing is the cocktail hour. 

The cocktail hour in its public 
manifestation is New York’s new- 
est claim to Continental savoir 
faire. It is not, as many people 
seem to think, the first child of 
repeal; but repeal has given it new 
opulence and dignity, new quarters 
and new clothes and brought it out 
into the open. In place of scant 
changes rung on bathtub gin it now 
has variegated drinks whose titles 
cover pages. In place of being 
tucked away in cellars it now en- 
joys the best rooms and the new- 
est decorations in the great hotels. 
It has mural decorations made for 
it, fish scales of monstrous size, 
pillars painted gold, and ceilings 
mirrored. The sidewalk café it 
cannot claim to have invented, but 
it made that experiment into a 
profitable certainty. 

ees 

8 it exists in New York today 
the cocktail hour is a curious 
compound of old ways and 
new ones. So recent an arrival in 
the visible social scene it is that 
very little about it is set or classi- 
fied. The fundamental fact is that 
of sitting down (or standing up) 
with a friend (or with a party) 
after work and before dinner to 
talk above the brim of a glass. Three 
aspects of this rite mark it as a 
thing of 1934, and taken together, 


they differentiate it from other! This instability which still pre- 








drinking with other friends at other 
periods. 

This drinking in‘ public, it is 
leisurely, it is coeducational. It is 
neither the clandestine drinking of 
the prohibition era nor the quick 
shot of liquor at the old pre-pro- 
hibition bar. It is done in the open, 
and it consumes time as well as 
alcohol—sixty minutes by definition, 
and in fact, frequently much more. 


The Cocktail 
Hour, Indoors 
and Out— 
“The Drinking 
Is Public, 
It Is 
Leisurely, 
It Is 
Coeducational.” 


vails makes it dif- 
ficult to find a 
typical place, a 
typical habitué, a 
typical drink. If 
you want to talk 
to bullfighters or 
Senators in Ma- 
drid you go at 
certain hours to 
certain cafés 
where they will 
always be found 
sitting with cer- 
tain friends. But 


very early in the 
light . of repeal 
and the lure of 
Rew decorations 


lounges, cocktail terraces, cocktail 
mezzanines, cocktail basements and 
cocktail roofs flaunt their charms 
or hide them with calculated cun- 


ees 


speakeasy. Outdoor cafés in the 
European manner have becotne gay 
addenda to the city’s life, both on 
sidewalks, where their legality has 
been insured by the Mayor’s signa- 


ture, and in ex-alleys and former 
parking spaces behind great build- 
ings. Filled with lovely ladies and 
brilliant umbrellas, those places are 
both more decorative and more 
profitable than when, as formerly, 
they were filled with empty auto- 
mobiles. 

The second trend is as yet little 
more than a straw, and it is too 
early to tell whether it points a 
new breeze or just the whirl of an 
eddy. One of the characteristics of 
the speakeasy era was an insistence 
on intimacy, no matter what the 
cost. Utter strangers crowded to- 
gether as if seeking mutual protec- 
tion from the Puritan blasts of dis- 
approval outside. The rule then was 
simple—the smaller the place, the 
more popular. Now, however, there 
seems to be a new feeling for room, 
a willingness to shrug off the fear 
of open spaces engendered by fif- 
teen years of illegal drinking and 
to enjoy the comforts of a spacious 
dancing floor, high ceilings and 
wide walls. 


One of the newest, most opulent 
and expensive and most popular 
centres for cocktail-hour celebra- 
tion was in former times thé ball- 
room of a hotel where generations 
of dowagers chaperoned generations 
of débutantes at tea. The débu- 
tantes and the dowagers, modern- 
ized, still go, but the scene is very 


as though men and music were muf- 
fled to the eyes. 

At this time of the year, when 
débutantes are off tanning their 
backs at the seashore, the crowd is 
mostly middle-aged, slightly sport- 
ing, obviously rich. Gray-haired 
women with matching lips and fin- 
gee tell each other, ‘‘My dear, 

am sick to death of navy blue, 
a after all, in town’——. Men 
whose faces are iprene as their 
heads nent peep pe e old familiar, 
“I bo rig out at 42. 
Then ao bon rubber in a big 
way.” Girls just a shade too 
smartly dressed come in with nien 
not young enough. 
ees 
OT far away a café with cos- 
mopolitan ideas folds back 
giass doors to display Central 
Park ahd summons its trade in 
French. You may see college pro- 
fessors there, and adventurous 
suburbanites, dancers, actors, Latin 
Americans up for the Summer, men 


language is universal. A_ shrill 
clatter of conversation in sevéral 


tongues makes a sound cover 
against which no single phrase can 
hope to win. 

These people learned their drink- 
ing habits on the left bank of the 
Seine. The models, stylists, execu- 
tives of the dress tradé give an- 
other café a smart, varnished air 
of wa worildliness. The thea- 
tre folk hold tense conference in 
another. Everywhere you will find 
@ common denomifiator of clerks 
and office workers, brokers, out-of- 


- | towners learning about life in the 


great city, and foreigners. Even a 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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HOLLYWOOD HEEDS THE GATHERING THUNDER 


Bewildered by the Widespread Crusade for Cleaner Pictures, the 
Film Centre Is Contrite and Listens to Main Street’s Criticism 


( Continued from Page 2) 





is not enough to satisfy public 
demand. Immature minds infer that 
had the criminal not made a mis- 
take, he would have prospered. 
Presentation of crimes against 
either human or divine law is often 
neceasary to the plot, but sympathy 
cannot be for the criminal nor 
against the law. 

‘Sophisticated writers have ridi- 
culed the code because, they main- 
tain, it would be necessary to throw 
sympathy to Pilate, Nero and Simon 
Legree, just as they have abused 
the provisions that demand whole- 
some love treatment on the ground 
that it would make the filming of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ or the story of 
Abelard and Héloise impossible. 

“They charge that films do not 
enjoy as great a Yreedom as books, 
plays and newspapers. Why should 
they? Books describe through 
words, and the vividness of the 
impression depends on the keen- 
ness of the reaction of the reader, 
while in a picture it depends on the 
vividness of presentation. This is 
true, too, of newspapers. They 
describe after the fact, while the 
films depict the incident in the 
precess~ of enactment, with ap- 
parent reality. 

“One of the things that have 
misled the producers is that the 
source of their screen material is 
polluted. There is scarcely a play 
or book these days that can be 
tranferred to the screen without 
liberal whitewashing. Witnessing 
and buying this deluge of material 
that is getting by the public with- 
out protest, the producers naturally 
are influenced along similar lines.”’ 

This is strong talk for Hollywood, 
but now Hollywood is listening to it 
with respect. Executives have been 
almost pathetically eager to avoid 
trouble. Entirely innocuous lines 
have been solemnly questioned. A 
town of extremes, Hollywood seems 
to sense that America has suddenly 
gone Puritan. 


R. BREEN is optimistic about 
the industry’s future, pro- 
vided that the conditions laid 

down in the code are adhered to. 

“If the screen doesn’t clean itself 
up,”’ he declares, ‘‘three things will 
happen: theatres will be boycotted, 
Federal censorship will be insti- 
tuted, and every State and city with 
depleted revenues will establish cen- 
sor boards for the taxes that will 
result. If we clean up there is lit- 
tle to worry about, but if we don’t 
we might just as well forget Holly- 
wood. Twenty pictures a year, out 
of perhaps 550 features made here, 
cause all of Hollywood's trouble. If 
we cleaned up most of the twenty 
and stopped a few altogether we 
would have no difficulties.”’ 

Few producers care to discuss the 
situation for publication, except to 
say that the bad pictures were the 
products of other studios. But some 
can be quoted to good effect. Win- 


' field Sheehan, vice president and 


production head of the Fox Film 
Corporation, goes on record thus: 

“Pictures have gone through the 
same transformation as the stage, 
but we are on more dangerous 
ground because we reach into the 
byways, while the stage is limited 
to the highways. Fifty per cent 
of the picture patrons are under 
23, while 90 per cent of the stage 
audiences are over 23. Most of the 
children of today haven’t seen a 


stage play. 

“Writers, directors and producers 
all share equal responsibility for the 
condition of the screen today. The 
wholesale importation of the so- 
called sophisticated writers of the 
stage hasn’t elevated our position 
any. I believe that one of the great- 
est contributing factors in the 
downfall of the stage was ‘dirt.’ 
This reform has reached us in time, 
and I know that motion pictures 
wit profit with a fevised concep- 
tion of what the public wants.” 

B. B. Kahane, production head of 








Joseph I. 
Pictures’ 


Breen, the Moving 
“Supreme Censor.” 


RKO-Radio, holds that ‘‘this con- 
dition can't be cured either by the 
church or by political bodies.’’ He 
goes on to say: ‘‘It’s up to the pro- 
ducers. I’m afraid, though, that 
they will go too far the other way. 
All pictures can’t be ‘Little Wo- 
men’ or ‘Freckles’ or ‘Ann of 
Green Gables:’ We have been told 
that the public will support clean 


pictures. Now let them show us.”’ 
ses 


N all this discussion the question 

as to who is most responsible 

for forcing undesirable pictures 
on the public is implicit. The code 
hearings in Washington, the war 
between major producers and inde- 
pendents, which still goes merrily 
on, and the criticisms of block 
booking have all contributed to 
Hollywood's discomfiture. 

Of these items block booking is 
one of the most important. By it 
a neighborhood or metropolitan 
theatre buys from one producer a 





block of pictures, generally a year’s 
product, consisting of forty fea- 
tures. A purely -imaginary block- 
booking program might include two 


nine others of varying and uncer- 
tain quality. In order to get the 
eleven star films that he knows 
have box-office value the theatre 


“specials” will be good; he assumes 
that they will be and that the star 
names will bring in the customers. 
As for the balance, he can only hope. 

With a block contract he cannot 
cancel a picture without paying for 
it, and he cannot afford to pay 
double for substituting an innocu- 
ous film in place of an offensive one. 

eee 

OW a new element has come 

into this situation. For the 

first time in their long history 
of defense the producers have ad- 
mitted during the present boycott 
campaign that block booking has its 
weaknesses. They have therefore 
issued a statement that any exhibi- 
tor protesting a picture on moral 
grounds may cancel without pay- 
ment. 

But the new move will place the 
exhibitors in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. Heretofore they have been 
able, with some show of reason, to 
blame Hollywood for what they 
were compelled to exhibit. Now 
Hollywood deftly evades responsi- 
bility. Whatever the public sees on 
the screen the exhibitor can be 
blamed for. 

Meanwhile Hollywood lies low, 
studying to find out just how much 
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purity the public wants or will pay 
money to see, and hoping that this 
storm, like the previous ones, will 
blow over. The infant art is sure 
of one thing—it does not want to be 
deprived of its milk bottle. 
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and only by a miracle escaped with 
his life. Then, having succeeded in 
putting one boss, Abe Ruef, in jail, 
he turned round and spent addi- 
tional years in getting Ruef out of 
jail. San Francisco did not always 
agree with Older. It never long 
agreed with any one. But in the 
end it understood him. 

It has always understood fighters. 
It probably puts the fighting virtues 
ahead of all the others. When the 
fighting became too free and too 
ferocious, disturbing the routine of 
citizens who at the moment were 
not in fighting mood, it always re- 
acted promptly and vigorously. 
Hence the Vigilantes, men not 
necessarily pacifistic but insistent 
that shootings and stabbings be 
conducted in a spirit of fair play 
and no favors. San Francisco has 
risen against the Chinese and 
against the Japanese from the days 
of Dennis Kearny to the days of 
Hiram Johnson. It led the rebel- 
lion against the railway octopus 
which, as it seemed at the time, 
was strangling California. It has 
had strikes without number, and 
sometimes violent ones. 

: eee 
GENERATION ago a terrific 
street railway strike shook the 
city almost as much as the 
earthquake had shaken it. It was 
ended, and not to the advantage of 
the strikers. But for years afterward 
the inhabitants of a certain section 
of the city rejoiced in the fact that 
for weeks after transportation had 
been elsewhere restored the com- 
pany had not dared send an un- 
guarded car through its streets. The 
attitude was typically San Francis- 
can. No sober person defended law- 
less violence. Still, one had to admit 
that the boys in the Potrero were. 
good, clean, hard fighters, who did 
not know when they wére licked. 
Nineteen years ago some fiend or 








maniac hurled a bomb into a great 
Preparedness Day parade as it was 
passing up Market Street. That 
bloody day will be remembered as 
long as the case of Tom Mooney, 
who has been pretty clearly shown 
to be innocent, remains on the 
books. That murder was not San 
Francisco's kind of violence. It was 
sneaking and hideous. But behind 
the Mooney case was a long-stand- 
ing war between employers and em- 
ployed in San Francisco. 

Labor had been lukewarm, or it 
had flatly refused to march in the 
parade, not because it was not pa- 
triotic but because the organizers 
of the demonstration included what 
labor regarded as its worst enemies. 
And that attitude was San Francis- 
can. Neither side could command 
public support if it hit below the 
belt. But each side carried its an- 
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tagonism into almost every activity |" 


of life. When San Francisco splits 
over an important issue it splits all 
along the line. Members resign from | 
clubs. Friends stop speaking when 
they meet. Tory and liberal do not 
move in the same social circles. 
Yet, when the fight is over, rec- 
onciliation is possible. High and 
low, rich and poor, left-wingers and 
right-wingers, have an intense pride 
in their city. It is a kind of pride 
which does not depend altogether 
on physical growth and wealth— 
San Francisco, falling far behind 
in its population race with Los An- 
geles, still regards its southern 
neighbor with amused and patron- 
izing tolerance. It thinks fondly of 
all good civic enter- 
prie2s, Golden Gate Park, the tall, 
hills, a musical tradition 
born in the old Tivoli, the port and 
the sea, the flashes of joy and 
beauty that lie behind grimness and 
pugnacity. Its citizens often fight 





Greek city of the classical age 
against traducers or invaders. | 
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NOW COME DELICACIES FROM THE SEA 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
RUSTACEA and mollusks— 
C crabs and lobsters, clams and 
quohogs to the layman—are 
now due in quantity in the 
market. 

The seasonal element of the shell- 
fish industry is attributable to 
weather and to the fact that crus- 
tacea shed their shells at certain 
times, and not to migratory habits 
of these sea creatures. Lobsters 
and crabs do not “run.” Lobsters 
stay around the rocky shore. Crabs 
keep to their bays and tidal rivers. 
From time to time, however, both 
wriggle out of the shells which they 
have outgrown and lie soft and 
helpless until new shells harden. 
Lobsters, when they are soft, re- 
tire under ledges where no one can 
find them; crabs are less inge- 
nious. 

Once the shell of the lobster has 
hardened, he emerges. He is ter- 
ribly hungry and will go after al- 
most any bait; that is, in late 
Winter and in late Summer. Lob- 
sters are then caught in quantity 
and reserved for marketing later 
on. Crabs shed in warm water, 
and to supply the market the crab 
fisherman must move up the coast 
with the advancing Summer. The 
weather plays an important part in 
the catching of lobsters, too. Their 
habitat—along the reefs—makes it 
dangerous and often impossible to 
tend the pots in the Winter seas. 
The lobsterman must then fall back 
on the reserve supply which he has 
hoarded for the lean season. 

While some of the supply of shell- 
fish comes by truck, especially the 
Southern shipments, most of it 
comes by fast express from “‘Down 
East.”” A refrigerator train in the 
afternoon picks up the catch from 
Maine, from Portsmouth, N. H.; 
from Gloucester, Mass. Moving 
down the New England shore, it 
takes the shellfish from the mouths 
of the Summer residents. The Can- 
nonball, as this train is called, 
reaches Manhattan at 4 A. M.—in 
other words, yesterday’s haul is on 
your luncheon table. 

ese 

OBSTERS are caught in pots or 
traps set in a few fathoms of 
water along the rocky shores 
of the Northern Atlantic. This 
coast, a line of foaming white, is 
dotted at low tide by great rocks, 
covered with seaweed. The rising 
tide raises the hairy weeds along 
their spines and finally covers 
them. In deeper water are rocks 
that never see the sun. The long, 
graceful kelp growing upon them 
reaches upward ten, twenty, thirty 
feet. The fronds undulate to the 
rhythm of the waves that pull their 

tips. Here the lobsters live. 

Lobstermen tend their pots twice 
a day. One used to know when it 
was morning by the regular grunt 
of oars in tholepins, as the lobster- 
man, derby hat down over his eyes, 
stood up in his dory and pushed on 
his oars. A crew faces astern and 
pulls its oars. The lobsterman faces 
the bow and pushes, for he is his 
own lookout, and rocks ahead mean 
possible trouble even in calm 
weather. Today the putt-putt of 
the gasoline engine has replaced 
the ‘‘ash breeze,’’ or rowing, but in 
all other respects the method of 
gathering the catch is much the 
same as it has always been. 

The business, however, is“differ- 
ent. In simpler times lobsters were 
sold at the fish house, even as low 
as six for a quarter—and it must be 
added, as high as 90 cents a pound 
to Summer people. Now they are 
gathered for the big markets. In 
smaller harbors they are dropped 
into cars or floating boxes, through 
which the water flows, and which lie 
like derelicts nearly submerged. In 
larger centres they are herded into 
pounds, large areas of salt water, 
perhaps even whole coves, shut off 
by nets. (Those untidy-looking shan- 
ty-town effects created by rough 
posts and sagging nets one sees near 
shore are fish pounds:) Here they 
live, fed on fish gathered by the 
men, until the time is ripe for mar- 
keting. If it were not for a supply 


Lobsters Arrive From New England and Crabs 
From the Warm Waters South of New York 


The Lobstermen Make a Big Haul. 


kept alive in the pounds, Winter 
would see us bereft of this favorite 
food. This Spring, every car and 
pound on the Maine coast was said 
to be full, and had to be, to make 
possible the 24,000,000-pound meal 
of these crustaceans which, accord- 
ing to government figures, we de- 
vour in a year. 

As long as the shell is tender, lob- 
sters do not stand transportation 
well. This explains the successive 
appearance in the market of lob- 
sters from different localities. 











Bwing Galloway. 


into the stomach as into a mouth. 
The stomach is often full of queer 
substances, and must be removed. 

After this, the digestive tract at- 
tached and the nerve cord are 
taken out; what remains is edible. 
The ‘green liver is greatly liked by 
epicures. It is, however, very rich. 
Lobster is indeed a very rich dish in 
any form, and should not be com- 
bined with other rich foods. 

A word here about cooking lob- 
ster is brought, not from _ the 
kitchens of the great hotels, but 
from the coast where lobsters are 
caught. A live lobster should be 
killed, cleaned and popped into the 
oven—all within three minutes. 
There is no other method of pre- 
venting stiffening and toughening 
of the fiber. 

ses 
RABS consumed in New York 
come from points south. They 
are gathered and confined in 
cars all along the coast of New 

Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, South 


shells are still soft. No sooner does 
a crab wriggle, with the greatest 
difficulty, from his outgrown shell, 


the channel near by the cold 
water was shadowed by the 
bridge. A quart pail, full 


; 





berries he had picked for his sup-| 


per, sank deeper into the quaggy 
sand. The afternoon slipped by— 
still he did not move. He was 
keeping watch over a crab which 
had changed its shell! 

Most of the world, however, is 
waiting to pounce on the soft crab. 
It is one of the delicacies of the 
season. Often it is caught, only to 
be ruined by cooking. Like all fish, 
crabs are best when cooked in vege- 
table oi] that does not burn easily, 
and dressed with parsley butter, 
Jemon or simply with mayonnaise 
to which capers have been added. 

ees 

ILAMS, like doughnuts, arouse 

sectional pride. A doughnut in 

New York is a cruller in Massa- 
chusetts. In the same way, a clam is 
a quohog. The clam which we 
know on the menu as cherrystone 
or little neck is a round, hard- 
shelled mollusk, technically a quo- 
hog. The cherrystone is a Southern 
variety and its name is a corrup- 
tion of Cheritan, in Virginia. It is 
a small variety of the large bivalve 
which is universally known as the 
quohog. The clam, so called, of 
New England is an elongated type 
with a thin brittle shell, which does 
not stand shipment well. 

Clam chowder is also one thing 
in Manhattan and another in Bos- 
ton. Manhattan clam chowder is a 
vegetable soup with an addition of 


clam stock, the tomato predomi-|_. 


nating. New England clam chow- 
der is a cream or milk soup, very 
much like oyster stew. Its ingredi- 
ents are clams, and more clams, 
crisp cubes of salt pork, a touch of 
onion, and a final garnishing of 
hardtack. Whichever type suits the 
taste may now be purchased in the 
can, and it is likely to be of excel- 
lent quality. 

There are other and less com- 
monly used shellfish now coming 
into the markets. Mussels, little 
known in these parts until five 
years ago, are locally on sale and 
are good. Scallops are brought in 
the year around from deep water. 
The bay and alongshore scallop, 
tenderest and best, is protected by 
law during this season, but the 
deep-sea variety makes excellent 
food. 

se¢ 

HRIMPS, caught along the 

Southern coast, are in the mar- 

ket the year around. It is some- 
what surprising to learn that snails 
are imported from Spanish waters; 
the small black periwinkle is a na- 
tive product—it is, too, the kind one 
sees sold on the streets of any little 
English fishing village. Steamed 
like a clam and eaten with vinegar, 
the periwinkle is common over 
there, but Americans, who have 
never learned to eat all of their 
native foods, are rather unfamiliar 
with this homely dish. 

‘Terrapin, we are told, lost its 
popularity during prohibition. Now 
that wines are back, térrapin may 
be on the menu again, but thus far 
there has been little or no demand 
for it. , 

Turtles are coming in all the time, 
ready to be turned into green turtle 
soup of the greatest delicacy. Nor 
are the prices high. A recent ship- 
ment sold at 16 cents a pound 
wholesale, although 25 cents, ac- 
cording to a local dealer, would be 
& more normal current price. The 
size of turtles keeps them out of 
the retail market. They run any- 
where from 20 to 100 or even 200 
pounds. 

Shelifish are a source of delicious 
food, romantically obtained, per- 
fectly shipped. If there is a better 
dish than a clam chowder, a little 
lobster broiled to a turn, a scallop 
cooked on a skewer with bacon, a 
plate of turtle soup, let the chef 
produce it! : 
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HAWAII BESET 


BY PROBLEMS 


The President Will See a Paradise Where 
Baffling Social Issues Have Arisen 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 


tion as these islands, and yet be- 
hind their witchery is a social con- 
dition as dank as the swamps of 
Kauai. One does not see in the 


was a time when crime 
was almost unknown in Hawaii, 
when the~first white settlers 
lived on terms of friendliness and 
mutual respects with the natives. 
But that was before great irrigation 
works were built, before sugar and 
pineapple plantations began to cover 
the islands and form their main 
industry, before easy wealth began 
to transform the country. Under 
the. pressure of need for greater 
production of cane and the popular 
Pineapple, cheap labor was im- 
ported from many parts of the 
world—Puerto Rico, Japan, China, 
and more recently the Philippines. 
The resulting racial mixtures have 
been astonishing 
The kindly f its 
commercial origin it has been 
kindly—of Hawaii has been imposed 
upon this badly mixed population. 
Occidental laws were imposed on 
Oriental peoples, and the misguided 
feudalists also tried to graft upon 
their social structure the American 
ideas of equality, education and po- 
litical freedom. It did not work. 


dali A ae. 





Hawaii is fundamentally an agri- 
cultural commuhity. Honolulu is 
the only large city, and the busi- 
ness of the islands, controlled by 
five groups of bankers and busi- 
ness men, centres entirely in this 
one place. Everywhere else people 
work in the fields, or in small 
shops—here are the only offices 
open to the ambitions of youth. 

There are several fine schools in 
Hawali, one of them a large high 
school with an auditorium that will 
seat several thousand pupils. There 
is a college at which the attendance 
is more than half native or mixed 
Orientals. The fine arts are dis- 
cussed on the campus at times in 
pidgin English. When the children 
of field laborers go to school, 
sometimes to high school an 
to college, they do not want to 
turn to the plantations. 
been unfitted for the 
there is for them to do, 
are few opportunities for 





willing to return to agriculture 





THE MAN OF STEEL BEHIND HITLER 


( Continued from Page 6 ) 


ing to the Austrian spelibinder for 
exactly the same reason—they had 
tried nearly everything and here 
was a new device. If Hitler could 
get the industrialists behind him, 
who could stop his march to vic- 
tory? 

To many magnates of the Ruhr, 
National Socialism was a suspicious 
spiritual fare. In what respect 
would they be better off if they ex- 
changed a vigorous National Socl- 
alism for a tame international so- 
cialism? Did not the Hitlerites 
preach the end of the capitalistic 
era? 

Thyssen sought to dispel these 
fears. ‘‘It is the national aspect of 
the movement that is important,” 
he said. He saw the battle between 
the Socialist and the Fascist State; 
he regarded the Fascist State as 
one that in a crisis would take 
measures to bring order and then 
restore economic freedom when the 
crisis had passed. 

Hitlerism promised to scrap the 
Versailles treaty. It preached de- 
fiance against the former enemies. 
It depicted the peacefulness of the 
republic as cowardice and the 
belligerence of the coming Third 
Reich as courage... A Hitler gov- 
ernment was bound to arm Ger- 
many, and that would be good busi- 
ness for the steel barons. It would 
be an authoritarian government, 
and that would be bad business for 
the Socialists. Hitler knew nothing 
about economics and to advise him 
in such matters would be good busi- 
ness for any one quick enough to 
grasp a golden opportunity. 

ses 
was thus that National Social- 
ism penetrated the padded doors 
of the boards of directors of the 
Rhine and Ruhr. Quietly, with dis- 
passionate intensity, Thyssen ex- 

Jai: 31, what they | social 
might expect from Hitler’s rule. 
There was conviction in his words 
and he got together a group of cap- 
italists that contributed millions to 
the election treasury of a so-called 
Socialist party: 

In January of last year a sup- 
posedly secret conference took place 
in the house of a friend of Thys- 
sen’s in Cologne. The participants 
were Herr Hitler and Herr. von 
Papen. Here they agreed on a com- 
mon policy, which practically as- 
sured der Fiihrer’s appointment as 











Chancellor of the Reich. Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg held out until 
he was shown that heavy industry, 
represented by the Thyssens and 
the Hugenbergs, was back of the 
Nazi-Nationalist cooperation. 

But what would the Nazi rank 
and file say tc a Third Reich that 
was no more socialistic than the 
Weimar Republic against which 
they had revolted? Would it put 
up with Thyssen’s domination? At 
the beginning of the Nazi reign the 
radicals did, indeed, make an ef- 
fort to redeem socialistic party 
pledges by raiding the managerial 
rooms of the industries of the 
Rhine and Ruhr. 

But Hitler made good his word 
to Thyssen. At the head of the 
Ministry of Finances, of the Min- 
istry of Economics and of the 
Reichsbank there stood the stal- 
warts of capitalism, to whom the 
Nazi movement represented a New 
Deal to the extent that it was a 
departure from the peaceful policy 
of Weimar. 

s 


THYSSEN once more 
occupies the leading place in 
the Ruhr. He has beaten his 

competitors, and the bloody. Satur- 
day which claimed some of the 
lights of the Nazi party as its vic- 
tims has assured nationalism for 
the present at least, as the para- 
mount power in the National So- 
cialist movement. Thyssen had not 
deceived his colleagues when he 
assured them that socialism was 
merely window dressing. 

Thyssen etijaye the same serenity| 
and patriarchal quiet which his 
father found so stimulating in his 
work. Factory councils are stripped 
of their power and Socialists do not 


e¢ 


dare to open their mouths. This is} 


the Third Reich of Herr Thys- 
Se ee anti- 

Germany, for the realization 
of which he was striving for years. 
But what fate awaits Thyssen 
after Hitler? His espousal of the 
Nazi cause may yet bring new 
troubles on his head. He may plead 
that his actions were guided by 
lofty motives of patriotism, but will 
his rivals accept his apologies? Will 
they not want to pay him with his 
own currency?. Fritz Thyssen may 
yet learn the true wisdom of his 
father in keeping away from the 
as-| court of the mighty because of his 
shabby clothes. 


which is even more serious for the 
islands—the rapid increase of the 
feeble-minded, The large insane 





COAST OF HAWAII’ 


Philip Hanson Hiss. 


asylum on Oahu, completed only a 
few years ago, was filled the day it 
opened. And in addition to the vio- 
lently insane there are many, not 
confined, who continue to increase 
the number of those who must 
eventually be government wards. 
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NOVEL RUGS FOR THE SUMMER HOME 


|Coolness and Smartness Are Emphasized by 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
UMMER rugs—which in many 
households regularly teplace 
the heavier pile weaves dur- 
ing hot weather—are this year 
cooler and smarter than ever. 
Bright in color and novel in pat- 
tern, they bring a welcome change 
to living room or bedroom; and on 
roof, terrace or porch they seem 
comfortable and luxurious. 

The new arrivals among Summer 
rugs follow vogues in other furnish- 
ings. The popular plaids are seen, 
for example, and the fashionable 
colors, such as rust and off-white. 
With these it is easy to create up- 
to-date groupings. Outdoor chairs 
and settees of other seasons often 
take on a gratifying freshness of 
appearance when a new rug is in- 
troduced. 

Among the coolest of the Summer 
rugs are those made of sisal, a kind 
of hemp which presents a smooth, 
firm surface and has an attractive 
texture of large strands in a basket 
weave. A striking new pattern is 
a black-and-white plaid accented 
by red lines. Brown and white and 
other color combinations offer a 
wide range of decorative possibili- 
ties. These sisal rugs can be easily 
cleaned with soap and water. 

The drugget rug, of a coarse, close- 
ly woven wool, usually imported 
from India, although there now is 
an American-made type, appears in 
new geometrical and plaid patterns 
which feature the natural hue of 
the yarn in large unornamented 
spaces. Only a few colors are used; 
there are combinations of black and 
orange with the light brown of the 
ground, and also rich blues and 
soft greens. Arrangements of green 
and gold and primitive reds and 
blacks are seen in the finer types. 
Others suggest Oriental motifs, 
some having the characteristic cen- 
tre medallion; more primitive art 
is discernible in those with angular 
zigzag effects. The emphasis on 
the natural color makes these rugs 

pecially har i with maple 
or natural oak furniture. 

A durable Summer rug with a 
new texture is made of split bam- 
boo in a geometrical pattern of two 
tones on a beige ground. It is 
practically waterproof, and so is 
especially useful for a terrace or 
penthouse roof. 

From Formosa come fiber rugs in 
checkerboard patterns, green and 
red or black and beige; and from 
Korea Daad-made straw rugs with 
gorgeous designs of fruit and flow- 
ers or stripes of gold and black. 
Some of the Korean rugs have odd 
shapes, such as that of a gigantic 
Japanese lantern or a roughly cir- 
cular form, the outline of which fol- 
lows.the irregular tracing of trop- 
ical flowers in a black bowl. 

Greater display of the background 
color is evidént in many of the wool 
and fiber rugs, and also in the 
plain fiber. Floral patterns, as well 
as the geometrical, are found in 
these, some of them suggesting 
Eastern art. They may be woven 
in the jacquard manner or the de- 
sign may be stenciled or painted on. 

Flat-woven rugs, such as the old- 
fashioned rag rug, also are popular 
for Summer because they are thin 
and convey an informal effect. The 
newest have effective combinations 
of colors in narrow cross stripes. 
Picturesque rugs from Algiers are 
woven with broad bands which 
merge into one another. 

Also useful for the Summer home 
are the Mundah rugs of pressed felt 
from India and the several adap- 
tations of the hooked rug technique 
to large rugs with checkerboard de- 
signs, each space decorated with a 
floral motif. 





see 
‘EW uses and new methods of 
ornamentation are constantly 
being evolved for tiles. The 
most striking recent development is 
the possibility of reproducing exact- 
ly on a tile surface any picture or 
photograph. low a householder’s 
favorite prints may appear on the 
tiles surrounding his fireplace; or 
the most successful efforts of the 
amateur photographer may be per- 
petuated on the walls of a tiled 


bathroom. Tiles are effective as 
friezes for game rooms, or to add 
interest to the front of a bar in a 
private taproom. Excellent orig- 
inal designs, as well as patterns in- 
spired by the best ceramic art of 
the past, adorn the tiles being made 
today. 
ees 

RECENT exhibition of the first 

results of a new process of tile 

decoration, developed by Alfred 
Jelliffe, showed line-drawings by fa- 
mous contemporary artists trans- 
ferred to the surfaces of tiles with 
remarkable fidelity. There was, for 
example, a drawing of a lion hunt by 
Franklin Booth, done in his wood- 
cut style technique, which was re- 
produced with great artistry in 
black on a cream ground. It took 
sixteen tiles to make up this pic- 
ture. With the same process sin- 
gle tiles can be decorated with 
flowers, birds, small scenes, or in- 
dividual horses and riders. 

Much of the original charm of 
the pictures is retained in transfer- 
ring them to tiles, the lines being 
sharply defined or softened, as in 
the drawings or paintings. Those 
exhibited were done mostly in 
black or soft brown on cream. Sev- 
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Striking Concepts in Color and Pattern 
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A Summer Rug Adds Comfort to Penthouse Terraces. 


eral colors may be used, but for 
the most part the chromatic scheme 
has so far been kept simple. The 
best results have been obtained 
where the hues are more or less 
sharply defined, but experiments 
are being made with more subtle 
gradations of color. 

Another type of pictorial tile dec- 
oration is derived from reproducing 
silhouettes cut out of black paper 
in Japanese style. In a collection 
of such silhouettes, remarkably del- 
icate details such as leaves and 
branches have been accurately out- 
lined by the artist, Ugo Mochi, in 
rustic scenes of farmers with oxen, 
romantic landscapes, and water 
scenes. 

To reproduce pictures on tiles by 
this new method, a thin photo- 
graphic film of the picture is trans- 
ferred to the surface of the tile. 
The tile is then reglazed and baked, 
so that the picture becomes a per- 
manent part of it. Patterns of any 
kind may be placed on tiles by this 
method, and combinations of sev- 
eral pictures may be worked out 
by manipulating the photographic 
film. For example, individual geese 
were taken from a flock of wild 
geese in a picture, to be placed on 


Leon Deran. 


Pictorial Tiles for the Modern Home. 


separate tiles and rearranged as de- 
sired on the walls of a bathroom. 
Around the cornice of a game 
room tiles are especially appropri- 
ate, and here a wide range of pic- 
torial subjects suggests itself. Any- 
thing in the world of sport or 
leisure commends itself, as well as 
merry scenes from one’s favorite 
lighter classics. Nursery pictures 
on tiles make delightful and sani- 
tary decorations for the walls of a 
child’s room, and schoolrooms have 
already been ornamented with tile 
friezes picturing historical scenes. 
Large murals composed of many 
tiles are effective and unusual, and 
possess a permanency equal to that 
of the early mosaic art. 
. 7 
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FTEN a furnished cottage, 

taken for a month or two dur- 

ing the Summer, is made more 
attractive and individual by the ad- 
dition of a few articles which can 
be brought along. Hangings or 
pictures for the walls, brass candle- 
sticks for the mantel, gay bed- 
spreads and pillow covers help to 
make even the most impersonal in- 
terior homelike. A living room 
overlooking sea, lake or mountains 
is often completely transformed 
either by removing nondescript cur- 
tains entirely or replacing them 
with others which strike exactly the 
right note. 

Useful and inexpensive among 
these portable decorative aids are 
the printed Indian cottons. The 
large ones make effective bed and 
couch covers, and also serve to cov- 
er unlovely wall spaces. Often these 
prints are cut down the middle, and 
the bordered sides placed inward 
so as to form a pair of window cur- 
tains, a portiere between two rooms 
or a screen for an alcove closet. A 
small print may become an over- 
mantel decoration, or may be 
draped around the base of a homely 
washstand to convert it into an at- 
tractive dressing table. 

Pictorial toiles (excellent repro- 
ductions of the best eighteenth-cen- 
tury designs are available) are also 
important in sprucing up a tempo 
rary Summer domicile. Among 
other useful textile aids are Amer- 
ican Indian blankets, Paisley and 
East Indian shawls and old-fash- 


foned samplers. 
sees 


OR the walls of an informal 
Summer place, unframed col- 
ored prints are appropriate, 

such as the Currier & Ives land- 
scapes and the Audubon birds, now 
to be had in modestly priced copies. 
Then there are, of course, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings and col- 
ored pictures of beautiful pottery 
and other art objects from museum 
collections. ‘ 

Brass candlesticks can always be 
counted upon to give a livable air to 
a room, either decorating the fire- 
place mantel or serving as table 
accessories. Antique platters of 
pewter or their modern counter- 
parts. in copper, aluminum or 
chromiym provide other pleasant 
gleams of metal in an interior. 

In the local antique shop can often 
be found inexpensive and pictur- 
esque pieces of old china—teapots 
and plates, for example—which add 
bits of color to a room or a table 
setting. Old red ware takes on an 
individual charm when placed in a 
rustic interior. 

Antique kitchen and farm imple- 
ments, such as wooden chopping 
bowls, seed boxes and winnowing 
trays, or country-made fireplace 
furnishings and other iron work, 
while not beautiful, connote a by- 
gone simplicity of living. Strings 
of red peppers and dried ears of 
corn hung from the ceiling help 
also to create an old-fashioned air 
and introduce a colorful note. 

Bright tablecloths, now the vogue 
for informal meals, offer another 
opportunity to bring color into a 
temporary home. Among these the 
gay peasant styles are especially 
alluring — the flower-ornamented 
ones inspired by Southern Euro 
pean art and the red or blue plaid 
styles of our own early days. Smart 
modern cloths in solid hues can be 
found to agree 
scheme. 
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The Spectacle of Sport 


(Continued from Page 9 ) 
ternational sport, pressure became 
greater to keep good players avail- 
able for service. The top-flight 
amateur performer, responding to 
the intensity of popular interest, 
‘must play the year round if he 
were to keep on edge. He was 
- constrained to do the work of a 
proféssional without receiving the 
professional’s reward. 

Clubs, colleges and the American 
Lawn Tennis Association attempted 
to make this réle a possible one by 


champion, if without a private in- 
come, had to look beyond tennis to 
a career in a business or profes- 
sion. He could ill afford to play on 
for years, postponing his entrance 
into the field where he hoped to 
win success. 

Again it was Pyle, applying the 
leverage of this situation, who 
smashed the traditions that had 
kept great tennis amateurs at work 
for nothing, and opened profitable 
careers for them in’ sport itself. 
Mile. Suzanne Lengien first suc- 
cumbed to the prospect he offered, 
signing on Aug. 2, 1926, for a guar- 
antee of $200,000, to make a tour 
under Pyle’s direction. Vincent 
Richards and Mary Brown joined 
her troupe. 

Tilden turned professional on Dec. 
30, 1930, and Vines and Cochet 
signed away their amateur stand- 
ing in 1933. The first Tilden-Vines 
professional match, on Jan. 10 last, 
drew a gallery of 18,000 spectato ~ 
in Madison Square Garden. 

ees 


HE formula of change in foot- 
ball and tennis has thus been 
essentially that for basebail: 

popular interest growing out of the 
development of organized play in 
an industrialized society; the 
crowds eager to pay for the sight 
of a supremely skilled player in ac- 
tion, and the promoter dangling 
before the player a reward for con- 
verting his skill into a business 
asset. 

Recently the motion pictures have 
supplied a further inducement to 
athletes. They have offered oppor- 
tunities to the great idols of sport 
which boxers have found especially 
profitable, and others, like Robert 
Tyre Jones and Johnny Weismuller, 
have also utilized. . 

Today there remain only three 
important sports where the profes- 
sional player is unknown: yachting, 
polo and track. For.obvious rea- 
sons the first two still remain pas- 
times for the rich. Only the wealthy 
can invest in vessels and strings of 
ponies. 

Track requires no such invest- 
ment. It is susceptible to the forces 
that have operated upon football 
and tennis. Indeed, Charlie Pad- 
dock, the sprinter, was offered 
$100,000 by Pyle in 1926 to turn 
“pro.”” Nurmi in his day would 
have attracted large crowds. So 
would Glenn Cunningham or Bill 
Bonthron today. 

But the runner or leaper is less 
sure of continued eminence than 
the baseball, the tennis, or even the 
football player. Paddock would 
have ceased to attract after his 
showing in the Olympics in 1928. 
Lovelock, the mile runner who was 
the hero of 1933, has already seen 
his world’s record eclipsed by Cun- 
ningham. A. E. Housman’s poem, 
“To an Athlete Dying Young,” 
phrases the transiency of such ath- 
letes: 

Smart lad, to slip betimes away 

From fields where glory does not 


stay, 
And earlier though the laurel 
grows, 
It withers quicker than the rose! 


esse 
the fields which it has invaded 
there are no signs that profes- 
sional sport will yield its ground. 
The Machine Age, which made it a 
possibility, has strengthened ten- 
fold the chances for its survival. In 
hundreds of American cities sport 





Hy Armstrong Roberts. 


has become a recognized necessity 
for health and recreation. Schools 
and cities provide areas for its prac- 
tice by millions of boys and girls, 

So long as factory floors and of- 
fice files keep great populations in 
cities of brick and concrete, and 
play fields make sport an outlet for 
young players, the sport spectacle 
seems natural and inevitable. The 
paid athlete is anly an aspect of a 
great social activity, which is in 
turn as characteristic of its age as 
the .steel mill or the stream-lined 
motor car or the news stand. 

Yet the professional player, as 
modern sport grows to maturity, 
does not seem a menace to the 
amateur. For one thing, it is in 
amateur sport that he must get his 
training and reputation. Profes- 
sional baseball depends today on 
the spontaneous amateur activity 
of millions of boys for its teams, 
and quite as much for its spec- 
tators. Professional tennis and foot- 
ball, which may never reach the 
status of professional baseball, are 
as dependent, or more so, on the 
play and enthusiasm that make 
Wimbledon and Forest Hills. 

Guardians of amateur sport like 
General C. H. Sherrill of the Olym- 
Pic executive committee even wel- 
come professionalism as a purify- 
ing element in sport which will af- 
ford ‘‘an opportunity for men to 
come out of the twilight zone’’ be- 
tween the paid and the unpaid, 
which has made so much trouble 
for amateur athletic associations in 
the past. 

Beyond this, amateur sport will 
find an adequate protection in its 
own character. There is a glamour 
and gallantry and rivalry about it 
which is its peculiar glory. The 
professional can never create the 
intense and colorful atmosphere of 
a Harvard-Yale or a California- 
Stanford football game, or the in- 
ternational excitement of amateur 
tennis play at Auteuil, Wimbledon 
or Forest Hills. A spontaneity, a 
tradition and an enthusiasm sur- 
round such events; they evoke their 
own incomparable thrill and must 
continue to do 89. 


see 
UT professional sport has a 
glory and thrill also. The sea- 
soned, supremely skilled per- 
former gives the spectator a per- 
formance that the amateur can 
match only in moments. Vines and 


Become a Colorful Rite 


( Continued from Page 10) 
few of the young—but the young 
days are on short allowances, 
and prefer parties at which they do 
not have to pay. 
aa 


matinee is out, until 7, when it is 
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sion of the old saloon free lunch, 
cut to fit the cocktail hour and the 
kitchenette. Designed originally, 
they say, as a couch for a fish, it 
is now piled with almost anything 
that catches the eye of a hostess. 
All the ingenuity that in Iowa is 
lavished on cakes and in California 
on salads goes, when it gets to New 
York, into the canapés. 
s 


s s 

O far as the actual drinks are 

concerned, the cocktail hour is 

almost as much of a euphemism 
as its predecessor the tea hour 
used to be. It still includes cock- 
tails, but it also covers pages of 
other drinks whose popularity 
varies with the drinker and the sea- 
son. A blue-mirrored bar reports 
that Martinis in the Winter gave 
way to tall juleps and things made 
of gin and lime as soon as the hot 
weather set in. A well-bred room 
of bronze and gold says that three 
cocktails apiece, drunk lingeringly, 
constitute the habit of its guests. 
Of the cocktails the most popular 
was Martini up to the time when 
the State allowed men to drink 
standing at bars. Then the Man- 
hattan jumped to first place, fol- 


Tilden provide a consummate mas-/ vious. 


tery such as the usual tennis tour- 
nament seldom supplies, and as per- 
sonalities (and almost certainly as 
players) they are more attractive to 
the galleries than Perry or Crawford. 
Many all-American football stars 
have found the professional game 
too severe in its demands. Red 
Grange pronounces it a harder and 
prettier sport than the amateur 
version and Will Rogers remarks: 
“The college boys have done the 
yelling, but the ‘pros’ have devel- 
oped the game." ‘ 

The crowd will continue to 

the professional exhibition in order 
to observe the superb and depend- 
able control of the body, the smooth 
coordination of team effort and the 
supreme player in a setting where 
his finest effort is demanded and 
displayed to the greatest advantage. 
Such sport carries its own fascina- 
tion and even creates a standara 
of play that must inspire the 





amateur. 





Yet in the last analysis there 
no need to hunt for foreign origins. 
The custom has roots as American 
as the drink for which it was 
named. There is nothing neces- 





easy enough to account for the pop- 
ularity of the modern cocktail hour. 
The drink itself is purely Ameri- 
can. It was a man’s drink for a 
hundred years and more before the 
World War, prohibition and flam- 
ing youth made it the symbol of 
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_}*Summer Accidents Occur. 
When You Least Expect Them! 
aE GAYS ME Ad A 
NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT POLICY _, 


*you CANNOT 





continue? 


AUTO ACCIDENTS 
OVER 1,000,000 ACCIDENTS 
OVER 35,000 DEATHS Annually 


life or limb. 


OVER 4,000,000 ACCIDENTS 

and 30,000 DEATHS ANNUALLY 

If you suddenly became 
ill — would your income 
stop? What if you suffered 
from lobar pneumonia, an 
appendicitis operation, or 
eny of the many common 
ills, which are covered in 
this unusual policy; 
wouldin’t you rest easier 
and convalesce more 
quickly if you knew that our company stood ready to 
help lift from your shoulders the distressing financial 
burdens in case of a personal tragedy? 


OVER $20,000,000.00 
PAID IN CLAIMS! 


A sudden accident! A sudden sickness! 
Can you say neither will happen to you? 





ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 








Then don’t delay another day. Protect yourself by 
insuring in THE LARGEST AND OLDEST EXCLU- 
SIVE ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN AMERICA. Send the coupon NOW for 
complete information about our NEW $10 PREMIER 
LIMITED $10,000 POLICY—and protect yourself and 
family. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
for FREE booklet “Cash or Sympathy” 


“Seaue 

North American Accident Insurance Co., 

591 Wallach Building, 

Newark, New Jersey. 

GENTLEMEN: At no cost to me send copy of 
your booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” There is no 





enuf BUT YOU CAN 
oa adn AGAINST SICKNESS & ACCIDENT 


UPPOSE you meet with an accident 
or sickness tonight, will your income 


Remember, few escape without acci- 

- dent—and none of us can tell what tomor- 
row holds for us. While you are reading 
this warning, somewhere some ghastly 
tragedy, flood or fire, some automobile or 
train disaster is taking its toll of human 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PROTECT YOURSELF! 


[of this limited policy=== 





Some of the features 
No Medical Examination 
$10 Entice eas 
No Dues, No Assessments 
MEN AND WOMEN 
16 to 69 Years Accepted 


PAYS— 
$10,000 Principal sum 
$10,000 rect or'escoighe 

$25 ica for 


Stated Accidents and 
Sickness 


DOCTOR’S BILLS, HOSPITAL 
BENEFIT, EMERGENCY 
BENEFIT and other liberal fea- 
tures to help in time of need—-all 
clearly shown in policy. This is a 
simple and understandable policy 
-—-without complicated or mislead- 
ing clauses. You know exactly 
what every word means—~and every 
word means exactly what it says. 








ESTABLISHED OVER 48 YEARS 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CO. [outico] 





ORE New York City families 


with checking accounts are 


reached in their homes by The New 


York Times than by any other news- 
paper—a fact from the Polk Con- 
sumer Census of New York. 

Aim your sales message at people 
with cash in the bank. Give your ad- 
vertising the best possible chance for 
results. The families in New York 
City that read The New York Times 
can buy now, 

More worth-while prospects in New 
York City ¢an be reached per adver- 
tising dollar through The New York 
Times than through any other news- 
paper. This is the true test of a news- 
paper as an advertising medium. 

Whether you sell home equipment, 
clothing, food, automobiles or a ser- 
vice, the Polk Census demonstrates 
that The New York Times should be 
the foundation stone of your adver- 
tising campaign in New York. 


Che New York Cimes 


obligation. 
591 Wallach Bldg., 


Name .. 


Address ... . - , Net paid sale for the six months, ended March 
City... eee —- ‘ff 3ist. averaged 475,682 weekdays, 743,092 Sundays 
AGENTS wanted for New Territory 


Newark, New Jersey | } 








